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INTRODUCTIOI. 


A LL that can be said of Lord Byron and of his poetry has 
been so My and so well said already, that it seems 
unnecessary to burden a text-book of this nature with any 
lengthy introduction. Every student of Byron has access, 
if not to the Letters and Journals of Lord Byron by 
Thomas Moore, at least to the review of that work which 
constitutes one of Lord Macaulay’s best known essays, and 
contains in eloquent language a succinct, and for the most 
part accurate, estimate of the man and of his work. Among 
later notices of the poet the reader may be referred to the 
monograph by Professor Nichol in Macmillan’s series of 
English Mm of LeUers, 

In all literary history there is nothing of more painful 
interest than the story of the young man endowed with 
every most coveted gift of fortune, the dazzling successes, 
social and literary, the sudden fall, the unrestrained pursuit 
of pleasure, with its bitter after-fruits, the generous impulses, 
the noble aspirations, the self-devotion, the early and pathetic 
death. 

Born in 1788, Byron was heavily weighted at the outset 
for the race of life. Captain Byron, his father, was a man 
wholly without principle, while his mother, to some admir- 
able qualities, united a temper at once stormy and capricious 
and a total want of self-control. Starting with such a moral 
inheritance, he succeeded, as a child of eleven, to the title 
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which he was to make famous, and subsequently passed 
through the usual public school and university course at 
Harrow and Onmbridgc. It was while an undergraduate 
at Cambridge that he gave the first indication of literary 
talent in his Hours of Idleness^ a volume which contained no 
forecast of the brilliant career to which it was the prelude, 
and of the commanding position its author was destined to 
attain. It was, however, the merciless criticism to which 
this early venture was exposed by the Ddmlmrgli Bevieio 
which first placed Byron on his mettle and led him to put 
forth his latent strength. The lash of the critic to so proud 
and sensitive a nature was like the whip to a ih(;rouglihred 
horse, and it was by the crushing retort of his English 
Bards and Scotch Revieiom that his genius was first made 
known to and recognised by the world. Thenceforth his 
course was clear, and it only remained to determine the form 
in which the newly revealed powers should be displayed. 
This was decided by the employment of the next two years 
in foreign travel A tour through Greece and the Levant 
(referred to at the opening of the Siege of Corinth) served 
as the motive for the beginning of diilde HaroWs Pilgnm- 
age, a poem which raised Byron at once to the summit of 
literary fame. On his return to England he became the 
prime favourite of London society. The poet of the day,, 
with youth, rank, and striking personal beauty to recom- 
mend him, and without restraining influence of any kind, 
it was no wonder that he yielded to the temptations of such 
a position, and threw himself heart and soul into a life of 
pleasure and dissipation. But the triumph was as short- 
lived as it was empty. The moment when the years thus 
devoted to excitement seemed to be crowned by a happy 
marriage, promising a future pf more sober prosperity, 
proved only the turning-point in his popularity and the 
herald of his social ruin. He was married to Miss Milbanke 
in 1815, and a year later, without a word of warning or 
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explanation, for some reason to this day nnkuowii, liis wife 
left him, never to return. The event was the signal for u 
revolt among his worshippers. The fair-weather frieiulB of 
a fickle and careless society took the lady's i)art, and in a 
moment turned to execrate the man to whom they had til! tluui 
yielded such extravagant homage; on which, hyron, wholly 
unable to resist the storm, left his native country for ever, 
making his subsequent home first in Switzerland an<l then 
in Italy. Henceforth, while his pen continued to work with 
an activity which cost him little or no effort, throwing cdl 
poem after poem which the world eagerly bought and 
cherished, the life of reckless devotion to ph^aHimt wan cmly 
transferred to now scenes ; till, under the iullucmco of the 
Countess Guiccioli, the last and most worthy of hi« many 
mistresses, and to whom he remained conshint tn tho eml, 
he seemed to attain some measure of soberness and repwi, 
Meantime, his mind turned more and more from liiemiure 
to politics and practical affairs. Aristocrat and conservative 
as he was by inheritance, his convictions were those of an 
advanced revolutionary ; and he warmly espoused first ib*‘ 
cause of the Italian people against their rulers, and then 
that of the Greeks in their efforts to throw off the Turkish 
yoke. Placing both his life and fortune at the disposal of 
the Greek cause, he was appointed to high command in the 
insurgent army, and entered upon the struggle with no liiws 
judgment than enthusiasm, But the effort mtm Urn kt(\ 
He had too long played the spondlhrift with a wrist itntioii 
never robust : his health collapsed under the strain of the 
hardships of war, and ho died of fever at Mi.M.solongIu iit 
the very outset of the campaign, at the oiirly ngp. of 36 , on 
the 19 th of April 1824, 

As regards his poetry, it seems as if men had Imrtlly yet 
finally assigned its place in English literature, w wntra- 
dictory have been the estimates of its value, formed alike liy 
scholars and in the popular judgnumt. 
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The period at which he wrote was one in which twc 
entirely antagonistic embodiments of the spirit of poetrj 
contended for the popular favour. ’ While Scott and Byron 
attained immediate and unbounded popularity, it was to a 
wholly different and not less influential public that Words- 
worth and his followers of the lake school of poetry made 
their appeal The contradictory spirit by which the rivals 
were possessed is enough to explain the rooted antipathy 
of Byron to Southey and Wordsworth, prophets of rural 
peace and religious calm. On the other hand, there was 
very much that was attractive to Byron in the chivalry and 
fire of such a writer as Scott, and still more in the bird-like 
singing of Shelley, and his equally bird-like passion for 
freedom, and rebellion against every form of restraint. So 
that we can understand the sympathy which drew him into 
the warm personal friendship with both Shelley and Scott, 
which forms so pleasant an episode in his spoilt and feverish 
life. To Englishmen, who have perhaps never done full 
justice to the genius of Byron, it is less easy to realise the 
impression made by his poetry on foreign readers. Led by 
the authoritative voice of Goethe, the critics of Germany, 
Eranee, Italy, and Spain have concurred in placing him on 
a level with Shakespeare and Milton, — a higher eminence 
than any assigned to him hy the most enthusiastic of his 
own countrymen. 

Il^'evertheless, it cannot he doubted that Byron will always 
retain his place in the front rank of England's inspired 
singers, whether he be shunned as the incarnation of evil, 
or welcomed as a familiar friend. Eor the rest, the key to 
his success or failure as a poet, and to the nature of his 
permanent influence, may be found in a peculiarity to which 
special attention is drawn hy Macaulay: ‘‘He was himself 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all his own poetry, 
the hero of every tale, the chief object in every landscape. 
He always described himself as a man of the same kind with 
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his favourite creations, as a mm whose heart had been 
withered, whose capacity for happiness was gone and could 
not be restored, but whose invincible spirit dared the worst 
that could befall him, here or hereafter.” How far,” pro- 
ceeds Macaulay, the character in which he exhibited himself 
was genuine, and how far theatrical, it would probably have 
pu'zzled himself to say.” 

It is in this unconscious mixture of the genuine and the 
theatrical, which forms so marked a characteristic of his 
work, that we have the secret of Byron’s varying power. 
There are defects in abundance patent on the surface of 
his poems, — in careless diction, in morbid or depraved 
sentiment, even in absolute feebleness of thought or expres- 
sion: all these, however, are readily overlooked as we are 
carried away by the torrent of true poetic thought which 
again and again bursts forth in lines that live in the memory. 
Only, it is with Byron as with every man who would in- 
fluence others by his words : it is in proportion to the 
genuineness of the thought that his poetry hits the mark ; 
in proportion as we feel the undefined influence of the unreal 
and artificial that it fails — as it does a thousand times — to 
awaken any response in the mind of the reader. 

The Siege of Corinth was written in the year 1815, 
when Byron was twenty-seven years of age, just after his 
marriage, and belongs to the second of the three periods 
into which his authorship was divided. , The subject was 
one exceptionally suited to his genius. The scene was laid 
in a country with whose beautiful scenery the poet was 
thoroughly familiar, —one to which he was attracted by 
^11 the influences of early association, and by ties of the 
strongest personal feeling; a land which indeed inspired 
him with his noblest enthusiasm, and for which ho rilti- 
mately laid down his life ; while the plot, founded on 
historic fact, and drawn from a tragic episode in a bitter 
war of religion and race, was one which afforded an appro- 
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priate field for the deyelopment of characters such as he 
loved to portray. 

Since the days when the huge Empire of Home was 
hroken up, the ill-fated city of Corinth, unfortunate in her 
commanding position on the confines of East and West, had 
been again and again the prize of war to coiiteucling nations. 
After nearly three centuries of possession, the Venetians had 
been driven from Greece by the Turks at the end of the 
15th century. Eecovered a century later by the Venetian 
Morosini, the Morea passed again into the hands of Venice, 
but only for a brief period. In 1715, the time to which 
the poem relates, the Turks, under the Grand Vizier Ali 
Coiimourgi, marched an overwhelming army into the country, 
one of the first incidents of the invasion being the siege 
which forms the subject of Byron’s poem. Corinth fell (an 
accidental explosion of a mine leading to a merciless sack of 
the city), and Greece became once more part of the Turkish 
empire, her final emancipation being deferred till the battle 
of Vavarino in 1827'. 

The poem opens with the picture of the doomed city, 
closely invested by the motley army of the Sultan, with its 
regiments of many nations stretching from the city walls, 
and the shore of the Corinthian gulf, up to the slopes of 
Cithaeron, which shut in the isthmus from the north. 

Conspicuous as the moving spirit of the invaders is Alp 
the renegade, a Christian and Venetian by birth, who, em- 
bittered by false accusations, and by the failure of a hopeless 
love, has turned traitor to his country and his creed, em- 
braced the faith of Islam, and now leads the enenay against 
his own countrymen in the lonely fortress of Corinth. 
Moreover, the girl, lovely as Helen, to whose hand he aspired, 
is here in the devoted city, daughter of Menotti, Venetian 
governor of Corinth. The situation is tragic enough. The 
siege advances rapidly, every day showing more clearly the 
hopelessness of the defence, when, the night before the final 
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assault, Alp, restless and sleepless, wanders by the shore 
under the city walls, envying his soldiers their sleep, and 
himself a prey to conflicting thoughts. In this mood he m 
startled by a sudden vision. In the soft moonlight he sees 
clearly before him, seated by a broken pillar, his own beloved 
Francesca. She speaks, and implores him by his love for 
her to renounce his faithlessness and return to the Christian 
fold, promising to be his bride if he will consent. A moment 
is given for decision — ^while a cloud crosses the moon — but 
in that moment the spirit of evil triumphs, and Alp sacrifices 
for ever all hope of happiness here or hereafter. The vision 
is gone, and he is alone. The day of the assault breaks, the 
victorious Turks enter the breach, and the sack of the city 
begins. Alp and Menotti meet face to face, when, at tlie 
moment when he hears from her father of the death of his 
beloved, a shot from a neighbouring building pierces the 
brain of the renegade. The last stand of the defenders is 
made in the Christian church, where by the high altar 
Menotti takes up his position, ready to fight to the lost. 
Under his feet, among the vaults sacred to the dead, is a 
mine of gunpowder, needing only a spark to explode. At 
the last moment, when the altar with its sacred vessels is 
almost within the grasp of the invader, Menotti fires the 
mine with his own hand, and the fortress, carrying with it 
defenders and invaders alike, is blown into the air in one 
tremendous explosion. 

The conception thus worked out furnishes a singuLurly 
complete example of Lord Byron’s poetry. In the small 
compass of this poem we have every most marked char- 
acteristic of his work, — the unique descriptive power, the 
flowing rhythm, the loose composition, the typical hero and 
heroiuts, the devotion to classic Greece, some of the weakest 
and some of the most touching lines he has written, — while 
the effect produced on us by the whole is that sense of 
mingled admiration and disappointment which seems to be 
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In the year since Jesns died for men, 

Eighteen hundred years and ten, 

We were a gallant company, 

Eiding o’er land, and sailing o’er sea. 

Oh ! hut we went merrily ! .15 

We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 

Kever our steeds for a day stood still ; 

Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 

Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed ; 

Whether we couch’d in our rough capote, 10 

On the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 

Or stretch’d on the beach, or our saddles spread 
As a pillow beneath the resting head, 

Fresh we woke upon the morrow : 

All our thoughts and words had scope, 15 

We had health, and we had hope, 

Toil and travel, but no sorrow. 

We were of all tongues and creeds 
Some were those who counted beads, 

Some of mosque, and some of church, 20 

And some, or I mis-say, of neither ; 

Tet through the wide world might ye search, 

Nor find a mother crew nor blither. 


A 
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But some are dead, and some are gone, 

And some are scatter’d and alone, 

And some are rebels on tbe bills 
That look along Epirus valleys, 

Where freedom still at moments rallies, 
And pays in blood oppression’s ills ] 

And some are in a far countree, 

And some all restlessly at home ; 

But never more, oh ! never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam. 

But those hardy days flew cheerily ! 

And when they now fall drearily, 

My thoughts, like swallows, skim the main, 
And bear my spirit back again 
Over the earth, and through the air, 

A wild bird and a wanderer. 

Tis this that ever wakes my strain, 

And oft, too oft, implores again 
The few who may endure my lay, 

To follow me so far away. 

Stranger — wilt thou follow now. 

And sit with me on Acro-Corinth’s brow ? 


I. 

Many a vanish’d year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 

Have swept o’er Corinth ; yet she stands, 

A fortress form’d to Freedom’s hands. 

The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock, 
Have left untouch’d her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land, which still. 

Though fall’n, looks proudly on that hill. 

The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side, 

As if their waters chafed to meet. 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
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But could tlie Mood before her sbed 
Since first Timoleou’s brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fled, 60 

Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 
Bter isthmus idly spread below : 

Or could the bones of all the slain, , 65 

Who perish’d there, be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 

Than yon tower-capp’d Acropolis, 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 70 


II. 

On dun Cithseron’s ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears ; 

And downward to the Isthmian plain, 

From shore to shore of either main, 

The tent is pitch’d, the crescent shines 75 

Along the Moslem’s leaguering lines \ 

And the dusk Spahi’s bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pacha’s glance ; 

And far and wide as eye can reach 

The turban’d cohorts throng the beach ; 80 

And there the Arab’s camel kneels, 

And there his steed the Tartar wheels ; 

The Turcoman hath left his herd, 

The sabre round his loins to gird ; 

And there the volleying thunders pour, ^5 

Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 

The trench is dug, the cannon’s breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 

Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 

Which crumbles with the ponderous ball ; 

And from that wall the foe replies, 

O’er dusty plain and smoky skies, 
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With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel. 

III. 

But near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall;, 
With deeper skill in war's black art, 

Than Othman’s sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood ; 

From post to post, and deed to deed, 

Fast spurring on his reeking steed. 

Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail ; 

Or where the battery, guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 

Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire ; 

The first and freshest of the host 
Which Stambouls sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield, 

Or whirl around the bickering blade ; — 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ! 


IV. 

From Venice — once a race of worth 
His gentle sires— he drew his birth ; 

But late an exile from her shore, 

Against his countrymen he bore 
The arms they taught to bear ; and now 
The turhan girt his shaven brow. 

Through many a change had Corinth pass'd 
With G-reece to Venice' rule at last ; 

And here, before her walls, with those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes. 
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He stood a foe, with all the zeal 
Which young and fiery converts feel, 
Within whose heated bosom throngs 
The memory of a thousand wrongs. 

To him had Yenice ceased to be 
Her ancient civic boasi>— “the Free 
And in the palace of St Mark 
Unnamed accusers in the dark 
Within the “Lion^s mouth"' had placed 
A cliargc against him unefifaoed : 

He fled in time, and saved his life, 

To waste his future years in strife, 

That taught his land how great her loss 
In him who triumph'd o'er the Cross, 
'Gainst which he rear’d the Crescent high, 
And battled to avenge or die. 


V, 

r"iiiii-.iii''i In, whose closing scene 
Adorn’d the triumph of Eugene, 
When on Carlowitz’ bloody plain. 

The last and mightiest of the slain, 

He sank, regretting not to die, 

But cursed the Christian’s victory^ — 
Coumourgi— can his glory cease. 

That latest conqueror of Greece, 

Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Yenice gave of yore? 

A hundred years have roll’d away 
Since he refixed the Moslem’s sway 
And now he led the Mussulman, 

And gave the guidance of the van 
To Alp, who weU repaid the trust 
By cities levell'd with the dust ; 

And proved, by many a deed of death 
How firm his heart in novel faith. 
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VI. 

The walls grew weak ; and fast and hot 
Against them pour’d the ceaseless shot, 
With unahating fury sent 
From battery to battlement ; 

And thunder-like the pealing din 
Bose from each heated culverin ; 

And here and there some crackling dome 
Was fired before the exploding bomb ; 
And as the fabric sank beneath 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath, 

In red and wreathing columns flash’d 
The flame, as loud the ruin crash’d. 

Or into countless meteors driven, 

Its earth-sfcars melted into heaven • 
Whose clouds that day grew doubly dun, 
Impervious to the hidden sun, 

With volumed smoke that slowly grew 
To one wide sky of sulphurous hue, 

VII. 

But not for vengeance, long delay’d, 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 

The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promised breach ; 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire. 

Whose heart refused him in its ire, 

When Alp, beneath his Christian name, 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim. 

In happier mood, and earlier time, 

While unimpeach’d for traitorous crime, 
Gayest , in gondola or hall. 

He glitter'd through the Carnival ; 

And tuned the softest serenade 
That e'er on Adria’s waters play'd 
At midnight to Italian maid. 
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VIII. 

And many deem’d her heart was won ; 

For sought by mimbers, given to none, 195 

Had young Francesca’s hand remain’d 
Still by the church’s bonds unchain’d : 

And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 

Her wonted smiles were seen to fail, 200 

And pensive wax’d the maid and pale ; 

More constant at confessional, 

More rare at masque and festival \ 

Or seen at such, with downcast eyes, 

Which conquer’d hearts they ceased to prize : 205 

With listless look she seems to gaze : 

With humbler care her form arrays ; 

Her voice less lively in the song ; 

Her step, though light, less fleet among 
The pairs, on whom the Morning’s glance 
Breaks, yet unsated with the dance. 


IX. 

Sent by the state to guard the land, 

(Which, wrested from the Moslem’s hand, 

While Sobieski tamed his pride 

By Buda’s wall and Danube’s side, 215 

The chiefs of Yenice wrung away 
From Patra to Euboea’s bay,) 

Minotti held in Corinth’s towers 
The doge’s delegated powers, 

While yet the pitying eye of Peace 220 

Smiled o’er her long forgotten Greece : 

And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristian yoke, 

With him his gentle daughter came ; 

I^or there, since Menelaus’ dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to prove 
What woes await on lawless love, 


225 
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Had fairer form adorn’d tlie shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore. 


X. 

The wall is rent, the rnins yawn ; 

And, with to-morrow’s earliest dawn, 

O’er the disjointed mass shall vault 
The foremost of the tierce assault. 

The bands are rank’d ; the chosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 

The full of hope, misnamed forlorn,” 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win their way with falchion s force, 
Or pave the path with many a corse, 

O’er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone — the last who dies ! 


XI. 

’Tis midnight : on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And turn’d to earth without repining, 

Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray % 

The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook- 
The winds were pillow’d on the waves • 
The banners droop’d along their staves. 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
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And that deep silence was nnbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answer’d from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
Eustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain, 

Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain : 

’Twas musical, but sadly sweet. 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem’d to those within the wall 
A cry prophetic of their fall ; 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 
With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knoll. 


XII. 

The tent of Alp was on the shore ; 

The sound was hush’d, the prayer was o’er ; 
The watch was set, the night-round made, 
All mandates issued and obey’d : 

’Tis but another anxious night, 

His pains the morrow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 

In guerdon for their long delay. 

Few hours remain, and ho hath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 
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Of slaughter ; but witliin his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 

He stood alone among the host ; 

Not his the loud fanatic boast 
To plant the crescent o’er the cross, 

Or risk a life with little loss. 

Secure in paradise to be 
By Houris loved immortally : 

Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 

The stern exaltedness of zeal, 

Profuse of blood, untired in toil, 

When battling on the parent soil. 

He stood alone — a renegade 
Against the country he betray’d ; 

He stood alone amidst his band, 

Without a trusted heart or hand : 

They followed him, for he was brave, 

And great the spoil he got and gave ; 
They crouch’d to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will : 

But still his Christian origin 
With them was little less than sin. 

They envied even the faithless fame 
He earn’d beneath a Moslem name ; 

Since he, their mightiest chief, had been 
In youth a bitter Nazarene. 

They did not know how pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 
They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stern 
Nor all the false and fatal z;eal 
The convert of revenge can feel. 

He ruled them — ^man may rule the worst. 
By ever daring to be first : 

So lions o’er the jackal sway ; 

The jackal points, he feUs the prey. 

Then on the vulgar yelling press, 

To gorge the relics of success. 
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XIII. 

His Lead grows fever’d, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse ; 

In vain from side to side he throws 
His form, in courtship of repose j 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a sunken heart. 

The turban on his hot brow press’d, 

The mail weigh’d lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 

Without or couch or canopy, 

Except a rougher field and sky 
Than now might yield a warrior’s bed, 

Than now along the heaven was spread. 

He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day. 

Hut walk’d him forth along the sand, 
'Where thousand sleepers strew’d the strand. 
What pillow’d them and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be, 

Since more their peril, worse their toil 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil ; 

WTiile he alone, where thousands pass’d 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wander’d on, 

And envied all he gazed upon. 

XIV. 

He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night, 

Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 

And bathed his brow with airy balm : 
Behind, the camp — before him lay, 

In many a winding creek and bay^ 

Lepanto’s gulf ; and, on the brow 
Of Delphi’s hill, unshaken snow, 
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High, and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime ; 

It will not melt, like man, to time : 

Tyrant and slave are swept away, 

Less form’d to wear before the ray ; 

But that white veil, the lightest, frailest, 
"V^^ich on the mighty mount thou hailest, 
While tower and tree are torn and rent, 
Shines o’er its craggy battlement i 
In form a peak, in height a cloud, 

In texture like a hovering shroud, 

Thus high by parting Freedom spread, 

As from her fond abode she fled, 

And linger’d on the spot, where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 

Oh 1 still her step at moments falters 
O’er wither’d fields, and ruin’d altars, 

And fain would wake, in souls too broken, 

By pointing to each glorious token : 

But vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember’d rays, 

Which shone upon the Persian flying, 

And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 

XV. 

Not mindless of these mighty times 
Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes ; 

And through this night, as on he wander’d, 
And o’er the past and present ponder’d, 

And thought upon the glorious dead 
Who there in better cause had bled, 

He felt how faint and feebly dim 
The fame that could accrue to him, 

Who cheer’d the band, and waved the sword, 
A traitor in a tuxban’d horde ; 

And led them to the lawless siege, 

Whose best success were sacrilege. 
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Not so had those his fancy number’d. 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumber’d ; 
Their phalanx marshall’d on the plain, 

Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 

They fell devoted, but undying ; 

The very gale their names seem’d sighing ; 
The waters murmur’d of their name ; 

The woods were peopled with their fame ; 

The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claim’d kindred with their sacred clay ; 

Their spirits wrapp’d the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain ; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Eoll’d mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 

That land is glory’s still and theirs 1 
’Tis still a watch«word to the earth : 

When man would do a deed of worth 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 

So sanction’d, on the tyrant’s head : 

He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. 


' XVI. 

Still by the shore Alp mutely musetl, 

And woo’d the freshness Night diffused. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless Be% 

Which changeless rolls eternally ; 

So that wildest of waves, in thoir angricsst mood, 
Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood ; 
And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 
Heedless if she come or go : 

Calm or high, in main or bay, 

On their course she hath no sway. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, 

And looks o’er the surf, but it comes not there ; 
And the fringe of the foam may bo seen Mow, 
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A smootb. short space of yellow sand 
Between it and the greener land. 

He wander’d on along the beach, 

Till within the range of a carbine’s reach 
Of the leagner’d wall ; but they saw him not, 

Or how could he ’scape from the hostile shot *1 
Did traitors lurk in the Christians’ hold*? 

Were their hands grown stif, or their hearts wax’d cold, 4 ^ 5 - 
I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 
There flash’d no fire, and their hiss’d no ball, 

Though he stood beneath the bastion s frown, 

That flank’d the sea-ward gate of the town ; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell 4 Iq 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 
Clank’d, as he paced it to and fro ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival, m 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

Brom a Tartar’s skull they had stripp’d the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch’d o’er the whiter skull, 460, 
As it slipp’d through their jaws, when their edge grew dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 466 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that roll’d on the sand, 

The foremost of these were the best of his band : 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and hare. 470 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw : 

Birt close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a! vulture flapping a wolf, 
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Wlio had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 475 

Scared by the dogs, from the haman prey ; 

But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 

Pick’d by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

XVII. 

Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight : 

Kever had shaken his nerves in fight ; 480 

But he better could brook to behold the dying, 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorch’d with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 485 
Whate’er be the shape in which death may lower ; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds ! 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead,^^ 490 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gntlioring there \ 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

xvni. 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 495 

Fashion’d by long forgotten hands ; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone, 

Marble andgninito, with grass o’ergrown 1 

Out upon Time 1 it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 500 

Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O’er that which hath been, and o’er that which must bo: 

What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 

Eemnants of things that have pass’d away, 505 

Fragments of stone, rear’d by creatures of clay ! 
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XIX. 

He sate him down at a pillar’s base, 

And pass’d his hand athwart his face ; 

Like one in dreary musing mood, 

Declining was his attitude ; 

His head was drooping on his breast, 

Fever’d, throbbing, and oppressed ; 

And o’er his brow, so downward bent 
Oft his beating fingers went, 

Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key, 

Ere the measured tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken. 

There he sate all heavily, 

As he heard the night-wind sigh. 

Was it the wind through some hollow stone, 

Sent that soft and tender moan 

He lifted his head, and he look’d on the sea, 

But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 

He look’d on the long grass — ^it waved not a blade ; 
How was that gentle sound convey’d 1 
He look’d to the banners — each flag lay still, 

So did the leaves on Cithseron’s hill, 

And he felt not a breath come over his cheek ; 
What did that sudden sound bespeak 
He turn’d to the left — is he sure of sight ? 

There sate a lady, youthful and bright ! 


He started up with more of fear 
Than if an armed foe were near. 

“ God of my fathers ! what is here 
Who art thou 1 and wherefore sent 
So near a hostile armament ? ” 

His trembling hands refused to sign 
The cross he deem’d no more divine : 
He had resumed it in that hour, 

But cohscimice wrung away the power. 
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Ho gazed, ho saw : he knew the him 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 

It was Francesca by his aide, 

The maid who might havci l)een his bride 1 

The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 

Where was the play of her soft lips lied 1 
Gone was the smile that enlivenM tluur red. 

The ocean’s calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its glance, though clear, was chill. 

Around her form a thin robe twining, 

Nought conceal’d her bosom shining ; 

Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there, 

Her rounded arm show’d white and bare : 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and trauaparent of hue, 

You might have seen the moon shine through. 

XXh 

I come from my rest to him I love best, 

That I may ho happy, and he may be bloss’d. 

I have pass'd the guards, the gate, the wall ; 
Sought thee in safety through foes and all, 

'Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity ; 

'And the Bower on high, that can shield the good 
Thus from the tyrant of wood, 

Hath extended Ins mercy to guard me as well 
From the hands of the leaguerfng infidel 
I come — and if I come in vaiu^ 

Never, oh never, we meet agami f 
Thou hast done a fearful dewi 
In falling away from thy •. 
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But dasli that turban to earth, and sign 
The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine ; 

Wring the black drop from thy heart, 

And to-morrow unites us no more to part.” 

“ And where should our bridal couch bo spread ^ 

In the midst of the dying and the dead ? 

For to-morrow we give to the slaughter aiid flame 
The sons and the shrines of the Christian name. 
None, save thou and thine, Fvo sworn, 

Shall be left upon the morn : 

But thee will I bear to a lovely spot, 

Where our hands shall be join’d, and our sorrow forgot 
There thou yet shall he my bride, 

When once again I’ve quell’d the pride 
Of Venice ; and her hated race 
Have felt the arm they would debase 
Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, those 
Whom vice and envy made my foes,” 


Upon his hand she laid her own — 

Light was the touch, hut it thrill’d to the bone, 
And shot a chillness to his heart, 

Which fix’d him beyond the power to start. 
Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 

He could not loose him from its hold ; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thin fingers, long and white, 

Froze through his blood by their touch that night. 
The feverish glow of his brow was gone, 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 
As he look’d on the face, and beheld its hue, 

So deeply changed from what ho knew : 

Fair but faint — without the ray 
Of mind, that niade each feature play 
like spairkling waves on a sunny day) 
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And her motionless lips lay still as death, 

And her words came forth without her breath, 

And there rose not a heave oW her bosom’s swell, 

And there seem’d not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 615 
Though her eye shone out, yet the lids wore fix’d, 

And the glance that it gave was wild and uninix’d 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream ; 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 620 

Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 

Lifeless, hut life-like, and awful to sight ; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to come down 
From the shadowy wall where their images frown ; 625 

Fearfully flitting to and fro, 

As the guests on the tapestry come and go. 

“ If not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven, — 

Again I say — that turban tear 630 

From ofif thy faithless brow, and swear 
Thine injured country’s sons to spare, 

Or thou art lost ; and never shall see — 

Not earth — that’s past — hut heaven or me. 

If this thou dost accord, albeit 635 

A heavy doom ’tis thine to meet, 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

And mercy’s gate may receive thee within ; 

But pause one moment more, and take 
The curse of Flim thou didst forsake : 

And look once more to heaven, and see 
Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — 

’Tis passing, and wiU. pass full soon — 

If, hy the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

Then G-odaiid man are both avenged; 
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Dark will tli}^ doom bo, darker still 
Thine immortality of ill/’ 

Alp look’d to heaven, and saw on high 
The sign she spake of in the sky : 

But his heart was swollen, and turn’d aside, 

By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 
Koh’d like a torrent o’er the rest. 

He sue for mercy ! He dismayed 
By wild words of a timid maid ! 

He, wrong’d by Tenice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave 1 

No— though that cloud were thunder’s worst, 

And charged to crush him — ^let it burst ! 

He look’d upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply ; 

He watch'd it passing ; it is flown : 

Bull on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake — Whate’er my fate, 

I am no changeling — ’tis too late : 

The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 

Then rise again ; the tree must shiver. 

What Venice made me, I must be, 

Her foe in all save love to thee : 

But thou art safe : oh, fly with me ! ” 

He turn’d, but she is gone ! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath she Sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 

He saw not—rhe knew not— but nothing is there. 


XXII. 

The night is past, and shines 
As if tb^it morn were a jocund one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks aw£ty 
The Monnng from ter naantle grey, 
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And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they’re borne, 68.5 
And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude’s hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, They come ! they come ! ” 

The horsetails are pluck’d from the ground, and the 
sword 

From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the word. 
Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 690 

Strike your tents and throng to the van ; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 

That the fugitive may flee in vain, 

When he breaks from the town ; and none escape, 

Aged or young, in the Christian shape ; 695 

While your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass. 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein ; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 

White is the foam of their champ on the hit ; 700 

The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit ; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before : 

Forms in his phalanx each janizar ; 

AJp at their head 3 his right arm is bare, 705 

So is the blade of his scimitar ; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin’s signal is fired, then on ] 

Leave not in Corinth a living one — 7iC> 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls., 

God and the prophet — Alla Hu I 

Tip to the skies with that wild halloo I 

“ There the breach lies for passage, the Wder td scale ; 715 

And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye fail ? 

He who first downs with the red crosb may crave 
His heart s dearest wish ; let him ask it, and have ! ” 
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Thus utter’d Couiiionrgi, the dauntless vizier ; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 720 
And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire :~ 
Silence — hark to the sign.d — firi* ! 

XXIII. 

As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 725 

And hoofs that shiinp, and horns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, ox tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die. 

Thus against the wall they went, 

Thus the first were backward bent ; 73 q 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 

Strew’d the earth like broken glass, 

Shiver’d by the shot, that tore 

The ground wliereon they moved no more : 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, 735 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day, 

When his work is done on the levoll’d plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 

XXIV. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy jilash, 

Erom the cliffs invading davsh 740 

Huge fragments, sapp’d by the ceaseless flow, 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

Like the avalanche’s snow 
On the Alpine vales below ; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 74$ 

Corinth’s sons were downward homo 
By the long and oft renew’d 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in massos they fell, 

Heap’d by the host of the infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Hothing there, save death, was mute ; 
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Stroke, and tlimsi, and and ery 
For quarter, or for victory, 

Mingle there with the volI(\ying thunder, 

Which niakea the diatant dtien wonder 
How the sounding hattk^ got‘M, 

If with them, or few their fot*K ; 

If they must mourn, or may r(\jcnce 
In that annihilating voice, 7<10 

Which piorccB the deep hills throttgh and througli 
With an echo dread and new : 

Yon might have hoard it, on that day, 

O’er Salamis and Mogara ; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 70f> 

Even unto Piraeus’ bay. 

XXV. 

From the point of encounhu’ing })lades to the hilt, 

Sabres and swords with blood wore gilt ; 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil Ixigun, 

And all but the after carnage done, 770 

Shriller shrieks now mingling conni 
From within the i)]niid(5rM doine : 

Hark to the haste of Hying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street ; 

But here and there, where Vantages ground 775 

Against the foe may still ])o found, 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again — 

With banded backs against the wall, 

Fiercely stand, or hghting fall. 7WV 

There stood an old man— his hairs were white> 

But his veteran arm was full of might : 

So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray 
The dead before Mm, on that 

In a semicircle lay ; W 

Still he combated unwouhded, 

Though retreating, unsurrotinded. 
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Many a scar of former fight 
Lurk’d beneath his corslet lu’ight ; 

But of every wound his ])Ddy ])orc, 

Each and all had been ta’cn before : 

Though aged, he was so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth could coi>e with him ; 

And the foes, whoni he singly kept at bay, 
Outnumber’d his thin hairs of silver givy. 

From right to left his saijrc swept : 

Many an Othman mother wept 
Sons that were unborn, when di})p’tl 
His weapon first in Moslem gore, 

Ere his years could count a score. 

Of all he might have been the sire 
Who fell that clay beneath his ire : 

For, sonless left long years ago, 

His wrath made many a childless foe ; 

And since the day, when in the strait 
His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent’s iron hand did doom 
More than a human hecatomb. 

If shades by carnage be aiJpeased, 

Patrocliis’ spirit less was pleased 
Than his, Minotti’s son, who died 
Where Asia’s bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where thousands Ixsforcj 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore ; 

What of them is left, to tell 

Where they lie, and how they fell 'I 

Hot a stone on their turf, nor a boim in ilndr gvjuujs 

But they live in the verso that immortally saves. 


XXVI. 

Hark to the Allah shout 1 a band 

Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand ; 

Their leader’s nervous arm is bare, 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare-— 
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Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on ; 

Thus in the fight is he ever known : 

Others a gaudier garb may show, 825 

To tempt the spoil of tiie greedy foe \ 

Many a hanchs on a richer hilt. 

But none on a steel more ruddily gilt ; 

Many a loftier turban may wear, — 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare ; 830 

Look through the thick of the fight, Tis there ! 

There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 

Will lure the Delhis half so far ; 835 

It glances like a falling star ! 

Where’er that mighty arm is seen, 

The bravest be, or late have been ; 

There the craven cries for quarter 

Vainly to the vengeful Tartar; 840 

Or the hero, silent lying, 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying ; 

Mustering his last feeble blow 
’Gainst the nearest levell’d foe, 

Though faint beneath the mutual wound, 845 

Grappling on tlie gory ground. 

xxvir. 

Still the old man stood erect, 

And Alp’s career a moment check’d. 

“ Yield thee, Minotti ; quarter take, 

Tor thine own, thy daugliter’s sake.” 850 

“ ITever, renegade, never ! 

Though the life of thy gift would last for ever.” 

Francesca I — Oh, my promised bride ! 

Must she too perish by 11 ly iii‘id(; 1 ” 

She is safe.” — “ Where i where 1 In heaven ; 355 
From whence thy traitoy soul is dTiyeu—^ 
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Par from tliee, and tindefiled.” 
Grimly then Minotti smiled, 

As lie saw Alp bow 

Before his words, as with, a l)low. 


“ Oh God ! when died she 1 ” — ‘‘ YfMieniinliL — 
Kor weep I for her spirit’s flight : 

Kone of my pure race shall ho 
Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come on ! ” — ^That challenge is in vain — 

Alp’s already with the slain ! 

While Minotti^s words were wreaking 
More revenge in bitter speaking 
Than his falchion’s point had found, 

Had the time allow’d to wound, 

From within the noighhouriiig ])orch 
Of a long defended church, 

Where the last and desperate few 
Would the failing fight renew, 

The sharp shot dash’d Alp to the ground ; 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crash’d through the brain of the infidel, 

Eound he spun, and down he fell ; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 
Blazed, as he bent no more to rise, 

And then eternal darkness sunk 
Through all the pali^itating trunk ; 

Hought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering : 

They turn’d him on his back ; his breast 
And brow were stain’d with gore and dust. 

And through his lips the life-blood oozed, 

From its deep veins lately loosed ; 

But in his pulse there was no throb, 

H or on his lips one dying sob ; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded his way to death : 
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Ere liis very thouglit could pray, 

XJnanerd ho pass’d away, 

■Without a hope from mercy’s aid, — 

To the last a Eeiiegade. 

XXVIIL 

Tearfully the yell arose 
Of his followers, and his foes ; 

These in joy, in fury tliose : 

Then again in conflict mixing, 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing, 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, 

Hurling warriors in the dust. 

Street ])y street, and foot by foot, 

Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his liigh command ; 

With him, aiding heart and hand, 

The remnant of his gallant band. 

Still the church is tenable, 

Whence issued late the fated ball 
That half avenged the city’s fall, 

When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell : 
Thither bending sternly back, 

They leave before a bloody track ; 

And, with their faces to the foe, 

Dealing wounds with every blow. 

The chief, and his retreating train, 

J oin to those within the fane ; 

There they yet may ])rcathe awhile, 
Shelter’d by the massy pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief breathing-time 1 the turban’d host, 
With adding ranks and raging boast, 

Press onwards with such strength and heat, 
Their numbers balk their own retreat ; 
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For narrow the way that led to tho apot 
Where still the Christians yielded ii()t ; 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 
Through the massy column to turn and lly ; 

They perforce must do or die. i( 

They die ; but ere their eyes could cIoho, 

Avengers o’er their bodies rose ; 

Fresh and furious, fast they fill 

The ranks unthinn'd, though slaughter’ll still ; 

And faint the weary Christians wax 935 

Before the still renew’d attacks ; 

And now the Othmans gain the gate ; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

And still, all deadly aim’d and hot, 

From every crevice comes tho shot ; 940 

From every shatter’d window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower : 

But the portal wavering grows and weak — 

The iron yields, the hinges creek — 

It bends — it falls — and all is o'er ] 945 

Lost Corinth may resist no more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 

Minotti stood o’er the altar stone : 

Madonna’s face upon him shone, 

Painted in heavenly hues above, m 

With eyes of light and looks of love ; 

And placed npon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 

When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, m 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven, as if to waft it there. 

Still she smiled ; even now she smiles, 

Though slaugliter streams along her aisles ; 

Minotti lifted his aged eye, 
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And made tlio sign of a cross with a sigh, 
Then seized a torch wliich Idazod tlierchy ; 
And still he stood, while with steel and flame, 
Inward and onward the Miissnhnan came. 


XXXL 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone ; 

Their names were on the graven floor, 

But now illegible with gore ; 

The carved crests, and curious hues 
The varied marble's veins dill'iise, 

Were smear’d, and slij.pmy- - si. lin’d, and strown 
With broken swords, and helms o’ertlirown : 
There were dead above, and the dead ])elow 
Lay cold in many a coffin’d row ; 

You might .sec them pil(3(l in sable state, 

By a pale light through a gloomy grate ; 

But War had enter’d their dark caves, 

And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 
In masses by the flesliloss dead : 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christians' chiefest magazine ; 

To these a late form’d train now led, 

Minotti’s last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erwhelmiiig force. 

xxxn. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain : 

For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake, 

With barbarous blow^s they gash the dead, 

And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche, 

And spoil the shrines of olferings rich, 
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And from eacli other’s rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints have blcssM. 

To the high altar on they go ; 

Oh, but it made a glorious show ! 

On its table still behold 
The cup of consecrated gold ; 

Massy and deep, a glittering prize, 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers’ eyes : 

That morn it held the holy wiu(‘, 

Converted by Christ to his l)l()od so diviu(‘-, 

Which his worshippers drank at tlie break of day, 
To shrive their souls ore they join’d in the fray. 
Still a few drops within it lay ; 

And round the sacred talde glow 
Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil — the richest, and the last 

XXXHL 

So near they came, the nearest stretch’d 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach’d, 

When Old Minotti’s hand 
Touch’d with the torch the train — 

’Tis fired ! 

Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 

The turhan’d victors, the Christian hand, 

All that of living or dead remain, 

Hurl’d on high with the shiver’d fane, 

In one wild roar expired ! 

The shatter’d town — the walls thrown down — 
The waves a moment backward bent — 

The hills that shake, although unrcnt, 

As if an c.uihcpiake pass’d' — 

The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 

By that tremendous blast — 

Proclaim’d the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore ; 
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Up to tlie sky like rockets go 1030 

All that mingled tliere below : 

Many a tali and goodly man, 

Scorch'd and shriveird to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strewkl the plain : 1035 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulph, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scatter’d o’er tlio isthmus lay ; 1040 

Christian or Moslom, which be they? 

Let their mothers see and say ! 

When in cradled rest they lay, 

And each nursing mother smiled 

On the sweet sleep of her child, 1045 

Little deem'd she such a day 
Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more ; 

That one moment left no trace 1050 

More of human form or face 
Save a scatter’d scalp or bone : 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 
Around, and many a falling stone. 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 1055 

All blacken'd there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard 
The deadly earth-shock disappear'd : 

The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead; 1060 

The camels from their keepers broke ; 

The distant steer forsook the yoke — 

The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, 

And hurst his girih, and tore his rein ; 

The bull-frog's note, from out the marsh, 

Dccp-moiitldd arose, and doubly harsh ; 


1065 
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The wolves yell’d on tlie cavern’d lull 
Where echo roll’d in tlmndur still ; 

The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 

Bay’d from dfar c(iiii]il:ii)iii);',lv, 

With a mix’d and mournful sound, 

Like crying bal)e, and beaten hound : 
With sudden wing, and rnillod breast, 
The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seem’d so dim j 
Their smoke assail’d his startled beak, 
And made him higher soar and slirick— 
Thus was Corinth lost and won ! 



KOTES. 


L 1, In the year. In the year of the (Jhrlstian era 1810. The 
reference is to thepoeft lirst (^xpeditiou to (Ireece in 18()!)*10, 
with lus friend I lobnouHe and one or two attendantB. Since Jesns 
died. This is an instauco of Byrouls curehissnoHs, the era being 
usually reckoned not from the death of Christ, but from his 
birth. These introductory liiuis were writtmi as an after4ho!i|^dit, 
and were sent to the puhtisher in a letter, given in Moore’s Life, 
leaving it to his discretion whether or not they should be pre- 
fixed to the poem. 

1. 6, We forded . . . hill Through rivers and over mountains 
we rode. 

1. 8, Whether we lay . . . bed. Alike in mountain cave or shep- 
herd’s hut, however hard our bed, sleep fell softly on our eyes. 

1. 10, Capote, a Ttirkish cloak with Iiood. 

1. 12, our saddles spread, witli our saddles for pillows. 

1.15, had scope, there was room for ; there were no bounds to 
the free play of thought and speech, for we were full of health 
and of hope for the future, and no sadness mingled with the 
labour of our journeying. 

1. 18, We were of. Among us were men of every liingnago and 
every faith,— some monks, some Mussulmans, some C’liijstians, 
and some oi neither one faith nor another, if I mistake not. 

1. 19, counted beads, that is, monks who used a rosary or string 
of beads. The old sense of W, says Skeat, is “a prayer,” and 
the bead was so called because used for counting prayers ; and 
not me vend, A.S. heilj a pmvcM-. 

1. 21, mis-say, say The A.S. prefix which 

occurs in misdeed^ misco%di(iCt, mkleddj etc,, in not to be confused 
with the O.P. prefix (properly mes) which occurs in mischiefs 
msallmce, miscreant (Skeat). 

L 23, a motlier . . . blither, a merrier company, or one of more 
mixed elements. Motley, lit. of many colours. 

1. 26, And some are rebels, and some ate canying on a gnerilla 
war among the mountains of Epirus. To this line Lord Byron 
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appends the following note : Tine laal tidings recently lieard of 
Dervish (one of the Arnaonts wlio followed me), state him to lie 
in revolt tipon the momitains, at the head of some of the hande 
common in that country in times of trouble,” 

1. 27, Epirus, now part of Albania, 

1. 28, Where freedom, , . . ills. Where now and then men 
still strike a blow for freedom and take vengeance on the lives 
of tyrants. 

L 30, Conntree, archaic form of eoiintT}!, which is derived from 
the O.F. mxlfk^ and ultimately frcun L. contm^ over against; 
that is, the land in front of ua. 

1. 31, all restlessly. ^ That is, kept idle at home while longing 
to he away and in action. 

1. 34, hardy days, days of hardshi]). 

1, 85, fall, in the sense of to haj)pen or come to pass. Gf, Tenny- 
son, Sadly fell onr Christmas Eve.” In Mem., xxx. 4. 

1. 36, skim the main, fly over the surface of the sea ; lit the 
bulk of the sea, the wide open sea. Of. Main-land, 

1. 40, 'Tis this. It is this backward iiight of thought to happy 
days gone hy, which always makes me sing again, entreating the 
few who can bear with my poor verse to go with me. 

1. 44, Stranger, that is, the reader whom he addresses. 

1, 45, Acro-Corinth. On the summit of the Corinthian Citadel 
—that is, the double peak of rock which forms the fortress of 
Corinth, and at the foot of which the town is situated. 

1. 49, form’d to Freedom’s hands, a fitting citadel for the cause 
of Freedom. 

1. 52, The keystone. The central stone of an arch is called the 
keystone, as locking the whole structure together. So Corinth 
is called the Key of Greece from her central and commanding 
position. 

1. 54, the double tide. The Citadel of Corinth stands on the 
narrow isthmus between the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs. 

1. 56, chafed to meet, as though the waves on either side were 
fretting that they were kexit apart, yet stood arrested hy the 
towering rock. 

1. 58, But could the blood. But if all the blood shed before the 
walls of Corinth, from the days of Timoleon until now, were 
to rise again from the earth, the whole isthmus would be en- 
gulfed in the flood ; so, were the bones of all the slain in Cor* 
mthian battles heaped up together, they would make a mountain 
higher than the citadel itself. 

1 . 59, Timoleon, a Corinthian noble so devoted to the cause ol 
liberty that he murdered his own brother on his attempting 1' 
niake himself tyrant. He suhsecpicntly became ruler of Sicily 
after banishing the tyrants from the Greek cities of the island. 
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1, 60 Persia's despot, r, Xerxes, who invaded (*reece, aud wan 
defeated at tlie battle of Balamia, iu\ mi 
i 63, sanguine ocean, wa of 1 )I<k)(L 
]. 64, idly, striving? in vain to nteni the tide. 

1. 67, rival, sc. rivalling the citadel 

L dun . . . ridge, on the dark slope of (-itlnevon : Citliaroii, 
a mountain in Bu'Otia, north of Corinth* 

1. 73, Isthmian plain. The plain tni the Istlmum of Corinth, 
where the great national festival of the Isthmian games was held 
in ancient days. 

1. 74, either main, each gulf, sc. the Corinthian and Saroine, 

1. 75, the crescent shines. The crescent moon, the hadgts (d 
Mahonnnedanism, h'liiiiiciiiitiii;^ the sUindards of the Turkish 
army. 

I 76, leaguerxng, sc. hcdcaguering, besieging: leaguer - camp 
(Dutch). 

I 77, Spahi, iq. Persian, sipah\ soldier. 

I 78, pacha, iq. Pars, fadishdli^ chief connnander. 

1. 80, cohorts, regiments, Lat. c(>lio)% a division of the llonian 
army. 

1. 82, the Tartar wheels. The Tartar cavalry go through their 
evolutions. 

1, 83, The Turcoman. The nomad tribes of Turkistan are 
turned from sliepherds into soldiers. 

1. 85, volleying thunders. The thunder of cannon in volleys ; 
volley is from F. mke^ Kjiigkt of sliot. 

1. 86, Till waves. TOl the very .s(‘a is silenced by the din. 

1. 87, The trench, sc. the lines of Hicgc-cjitrcnchrmmi. 

1, 88, glohe of death, the dcath-clealing cannon ball, hissing 
through the air. 

1. 93, With fires .. . Infidel. With quick and true ie.s 2 )oiifie of 
fire to the challenge of the Turk ; that is, the guns of the fortiess 
reply promptly and with true aim to those of the enemy ; fires, 
cannon shots. 

I 94, summons, sc. the call to surrender. 

1. 97, war's black art, llie black arts are the devices of the devil, 
that is, of the powers of darkness ; the term is usually applied to 
the arts of magic or enchantment 
I 98, Than Othman's sons. A better soldier than any Turk. 
The Ottoman Turks are so called from Othman A1 Ghazi, the 
founder of the dynasty now reigning at Constantinople, who ciiecl 
in 1326, and was famed not only as a conqueror, but lor his 
moderation and justice : high of heart, full of exulting hope, 

I 103, Where sallying ranks . . . quaU. Where the advance 
guard of the Turks is pressed hard by a charge of the besiegers on 
the lines of entrenchment : quail, shrink. 
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1. 107, Alightmg clieerly. (Ulunly (liHiiumiiiiiig to put fresli 
courage in the infantry when tluur liring in lining Hilence<l 
1. 110, Stamhoul, or iKtainlxnil, in the Turkish name for Coii- 
Btantinople : these can boast, the {in(‘Hfc Kohliera of all in the Sultan’a 
army. 

1. 112, To point the tube, to level the eaunoii. 

1. 113, bickering, <iiiiveriug, weaving. 

1. 114, The Adrian renegade, the Venetian aiiOHiaie. Aclriawas 
an ancient seaport, between the Po and tlm Adige, which gave 
the name to the Adriatic sea, of which the Gulf of Venice fonm 
the northern extremity: renegade from Spaninh mmjado^ an 
apostate, one who has denied and Ibraakeii the faith. 

1. 116, once . . . sires. The coustnudlon of this explanatory 
parenthesis is absolute ; his w’cll-horn rurcf.itlu'r.H heing men who 
had proved their worth in bygone days : gentle, of 

noble birth. 

1. 117, late, latterly. 

1. 120, The turban . . . brow. Now his head was shaven and 
bound by a Turkish turban. 

1. 121, Thro' many a change. After the destruction of the 
Achcean league by the Boinans, b.c. 140, the PidopounosuB 
formed part of the Bomaii province of Achain, and remained 
subject to Borne till the division of the Empire. It afterwards 
belonged to the Byzantian Emperors till tlio hegiiiuing of thi‘ 
13th century, when the Eu\nksha\ing t'ornpicred (‘o’.'-u mu ( ‘dv- 
the Venetians obtained for their share a considerable paid of the 
Peloponnesus, including Corinth, and gave the peninsula tk 
name Morea (the Mulberry land). Nearly three centuriej 
later the Venetians were expelled by the Ottomans. In 168-' 
the Morea was conq^nered bv the Venetians, and in 1715 tk 
country was again recovered by the Turks, 

1. 127, Within whose . . . wrongs. With heart inflamed b;j 
crowded memories of injustice and ill-usage. 

1. 130, Her ancient civic boast, had ceased to bear out her 
citizens’ hoast of freedom. The Bepublic of Venice figured for 
more than a thousand years as an independent state, and played 
a prominent part in the history of Europe. 

1. 131, in the^ palace of St Mark. The palace of the Doges or 
Dukes of Venice, a massive huilding on the great s<iuare of S. 
Mark (the patron saint of Venice), which was the seat of the 
^cient Government, and contains the halls of the various councils. 
The great halL of the Council of Ten is now a ])ic,ini‘c gal lory, 
containing masterpieces of Italian art, in commejUGriition of 
k Venetian history, and including a soric's of portraits of 
the Doges. In the attics and on the ground floor of the palace 
were the state prisons and dungeons. 
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1. 133, WitMa the Lioa’s mouth. Tlie atliuiniatraiion of juatice 
m the Venetiaa Republic wna condiu't.eR in abaolute secrecy. 
The “Council of Ten,” eatabliahtHlin 1310, waa elnclly known,” 
says Hallam “aa an arbitrary uml iinpiiKitioiml tvikinal, the 
stan^ling tyranny of yenice .... The public eye never pene- 
trated the mystery of ibrii- ; the acciiaed was aome- 

tiines not heard, never uminmh d with witnesscH ; the condemna- 
tion was secret as tbe in(|uiry, the luiiiidiment undivulged like 
both.” A paper containing any charge against any person was 
placed secretly and without sigmiture in the “ lion’s mouth,” that 
is, a hole in the wall of the Doge’s palace, which originally 
formed the mouth of a sculpturetl lion’s head, whence it passed 
into the hands of the council, and on the Htrength of a charge so 
made the accused became liable, to puulslnneut. 

1. 134, tineffaced, that is, which hud never been withdrawn. 

1. 135, in time, .sr. to escape arrest 

1. 136, to waste, only that he might waste; that is, throw away, 
in the service of the enemy and the intidel, the years which ought 
to have been devoted to the cause of his own country, and the 
true faith. 

1. 137, That taught. In stru<^gles from which his comitry 
learnt what a gallant soldier she luul lost in him. 

1. 140, battled . . . die, and fought to take 'v’engoance for his 
wrongs at peril of his life. 

1, 141, Conmouigi, “Ali (lonniourgi, the favourite of three 
sultans and Grand Vizier to Aohniet III., after recovering Pelo- 
ponnesus from tbe Venetians in one campaign, was mortally 
wounded in the next against the Germans, at the battle of Peter- 
waradin (in the plain of (Jarlowitz) in Hungary, endeavouring to 
rally his guards. He died of liis wounds next day. His last 
■order was ilu- d('<‘ii])i(.i(i()n of General Brenner, and some other 
'German prisoners; .uul his hist words ^oh! that I could thus 
serve all the Christian dogs,’ a speech and act not unlike one of 
Caligula. He was a young inan of great ambition and unbounded 
presumption. On being told that Prince Eugene, then opposed 
to Mm, "was a groat general, he said ‘ I shall become a greater, 
and at his expense.’”— Author’s note. 

1. 142, Eugene. Prince Eugene of Savoy, a Frenchman by 
birth, renounced his allegiance to France, and entering the ser- 
vice of Leopold, Emperor of Austria, became the most distinguished, 
of Austrian generals. He was first distinguished in the wars 
against the Turks, ending with the peace ox Carlo witz, 169.9, but 
especially by his services in the war of the Spanish succession, 
co-operating with the English under Marlborough, and Com- 
manding the Austrian troops at the battle of Blenheim in 1704. 

1. 146, cursed, this is a sudden and irregular change of con- 
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struotion to suit the metre. The regular sequence to “ regreltiiig 
would hare been “cursing.” 

1. 150, of yore, M.E. from A.S., gedra, formerly ; long years 

°1. 152, refixed, since lie re-imposed the sovcrei'^ui.y of tlie Turk. 

1. 154, van, the advance gnard—from h\ avant^ in front. 

1. 155, repaid the trust, justified by the destruction of city 
after city the confidence placed in him. 

1. 158, Hov firm . . . faith. How true was his conversion to 
the newly-embraced Moslem faith. 

1. 159, fast and hot, both words are here used as adverbs : hot, 
that is, persistently, without pause, as in the phrase a hot pursuit. 

1. 162, From battery to battlement. Huiied in one furious 
cannonade against the fortress wall. 

1. 163, pealing din, the deafening roar ; peal is a shortened form 
of appeal, a summons, loud sound. 

1. 164, heated, sc. by the incessant firing : Culverin, a sort of 
cannon. The word is derived through the French, from Lat. 
coluhra, fern, of coluber, a snake, from the long thin form of the 
gun ; so another kind of camion was called a “ serpentine.’’ 

1. 165, crackling dome . . , bomb. Fow and again was heard 
the roar of some burning roof set on fire by a bursting shell ; 

crackling” is used pvoleptically ; the dome did not crackle till 
it was set fire to. 

1. 168, ’ volcanic, like the smoke of a volcano. 

1. 169, wreathing columns . . . crashed, red tongues of liame 
encircled the building as it fell with a crash. 

1. 171, Or into . . . heaven. Bursting like a meteor into a 
thousand sparks, was lost in the sky. 

1. 174, hidden, sc. hy the smoke. 

1. 175, volumed, smoke rolling in huge columns. 

1. 177, But not , . , alone. But it was not only the long pent- 
up thirst for revenge that urged the pervert-leader. 

1. 180, to pierce . . . breath, in effecting a breach at the point 
he showed them ; “ to pierce,” that is, in pierdng, an example 
of the infinitive used indefinitely. 

1 . ISl, pent, for penned, p.p. of pen to shut up. A.S, pmmn, 
iiliim.iirly v\' Lat. origin (Skeat). 

1. 182, ills hope . . . claim. Whose hand he hoped to gain in 
spite of her father’s angry and obstinate refusal when, as a 
Christian, Alp preferred his suit. The relative “ whom ” is hero 
omitted, as so often in poetry. 

1. 185, his Christian name, sr. Lanciotto, see below, I 199. 

1. 187, mood, tlisposilioii of mind, temper. 

1. 188, While ummpeached, before he had been charged with 
treachery. 
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1. 189, Gayest . . , caxnival. Gamt of tlie gay, lie was tlie 
star of tlie Carnival feteH alike on shore and afloat : gondola, the 
long black covered boat used on the canals of Yenice, in place of 
carriages, those canals answering to the roadways of other 
cities. 

1. 190, Carnival. The feast held just before the annual 
Christian fast of Lent The word is derived ultimately from Lat. 

carnisy flesh, and kmre, to lighten ; a consolation to the flesh 
(Skeat). In his Jkpm Byron gives a mistaken etymology of this 
word, from caro, ilesli, and rakj farewell : 

“ This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies * Inrewell to flesh.’ ” 

1. 191, serenade, F. from Lat. smuiiSy music played under a 
lady’s windows, in the fresh, cool I'Yeiiing. 

1. 195, For sought . , . unchained. Because many as were the 
suitors for her hand, she bad remained still unmarried. 

1. 198, When the Adriatic. When her lover sailed down the 
Adriatic to the land of the Infidel. Lanciotto. The Christian 
name of Alp before he turned Mahommedan : Paynun, pagan, 
heathen, that is non-Christian (Lat. paganus, a villager). The 
English use of the word is, .says Skeat, due to .i jniNl.ihc. 

A paynivi is not a man but a country; it liNutu.d wiiJi 
pagmim, which was formerly extended to mean the country of 
pagans, or heathen lands.” 

I. 202, More constant . . . festival, going oftener to confess her 
sins to the prie.st, less often seen in the dance or f§te : 
confessional. In Roman Catholic churches a small enclosed cell 
is provided in which the ])riost sits at stated times to hear the 
confessions of his cmigregation, the penitent kneeling and 
speaking through a gifting inli> the ear of the priest and unseen 
by him : masque, F., Mas(iuei‘<ule or masked ball, a dance where 
the dancers disguise themselves in masks. The original meaning 
of the word is, however, entertainment ; the use of the mask being, 
says Skeat, “ from an etymological point of view, an accident.” 

1. 205, 'WTiich conquered. Wliose beauty won the hearts of men, 
a con([ac’st on which she placed no value now. 

1. 206, listless, careless. The old loim is laMcHS, wiLliont, desire. 

1. 207, humbler care, more simple and Ics^s careful in her dress. 

L 210, The pairs. The couples of dancers, still dancing at 
daybreak with uuabaLed vigour. 

1. 212, Sent by the state. Minotti was the Yenetian Governor 
of Corinth. 

I 214, SohiesM. John Sobieski, born in^ 1629, was the most 
dislingiii.slied soldier and the last of the patriot Kings of Poland. 
He freed his country again and again from the Cossacks and 
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Tartars on one side and from tlie Turks on the oilier, and ia 
1683 in alliance with the Germans raised the siege of Vienna 
when invested by the Turkish army, 

1. 216, wrung away, took from the Turks by force of arms. 

I. 217, Patra, the ancient Pate on the North coast of the 
Morea: Euhcea, mod. Negropont, an island off the coast of 
Attica and Boeotia. The reference is to the victories of Morosini 
the Venetian general, afterwards Doge of Venice, who in 1687 
defeated the Turks near Patras and conquered the whole of the 
Morea. 

II. 218, 9, held . . , delegated powers, acted as agent or viceroy 
for the Doge, 

1. 222, that faithless truce, the peace of Oarlowitz by which in 
1699 Turkey restored Greece to Venice. 

1. 225, since Menelaus’ dame. Since Helen, wife of Mcnelaus, 
fled with Paris to Troy ; dame^ through the P. from Lat. domim. 

1. 227, await on, lie in wait for, are sure to follow. 

1. 228, Had fairer form. No lovelier face had been seen than 
that of the peerless foreigner, MinottPs daughter. 

1. 230, yawn, gape open, that is, where a breach has been made. 

I 232, the disjointed mass, over the shattered mound the 
leader of the attack shall leap. 

1. 234, The bands are ranked. To each section of the force 
its place is assigned, the foremost place being given to the Tartars 
and Mahommedans. 

1. 235, Tartar, a word of Persian origin. The true spell- 
ing, says Trench, is Tatar, the spelling Tartai' being due to a false 
etymology, because their multitudes were supposed to liave come 
from Tartams or hell. 

1. 236, The full of hope, misnamed forlorn. A forlorn hope 
is the phrase used by the storming-party which leads the first 
assault on the walls of a besieged town, or undertakes any other 
desperate duty.^ In this phrase the word horn is from Dutch hoop, 
a, troop, and signifies “the lost or devoted band.” Byron here 
assumes the wrong explanation as though it were men “ the hope 
of whose safety is a forlorn one.” 

. h 238, falchion, a curved, sickle-shaped sword, from Latfcclx, a 
sickle : corse, a variant of corpse, a body. 

1. 240, o’er which . . . dies ; over which the gallant comrades 
tha,t come after them may climb, planting their steps on the 
bodies of the last to fall as they approach. 

1. 246, Bespangled. Verb formed from spangle “ a small plate of 
fining metal ” ; dotted with glittering islands, (ff. Shakesucans 
TaTmng of the Shreio, iv. 5. 31. ^ a » 

‘'What stars do spangle Heaven with such beauty 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face ? ” 
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also Mmlmit of Phiire, v, 1. 51). 

“ look liow the, floor of Meaven 
Js tliii‘k iiilaid w’itli patiufH of hriglit gold/' 

{//, also Spenser, Eum/ (JmWj ii. 3. 2(1 

“g(ddon aygtdots tliat glistred briglit, 
like twinkling Hlarn . . . . ” 

1. 247, So wildly, buniiDg with a iiglit at once so brilliant and so 
nneartlily. 

1, 249, repining, wit bout a }>ang of discontent. 

L 251, mix with, iind lose himself in their everlasting light. Of, 
Tennyson, Lockdm Midi GO Vciirn A flat ^ 1. 191. 

Might we not, in glancing lu*aven\var<l, on a star so silver-fair, 

Yearn ainl clasp the hands and nmrnmr * Would to God that 
we were th(*re ’ ? " 

1. 252, on either shore, on eacli side of the isthmus. 

1. 253, azure, ])lue (Arab.). 

1. 250, were pillowed, slept calmly. 

1. 257, The banners . . . curling. The colours hung idly in the 
still air, clinging to the staff in folds, from among which rose the 
circling crescent. 

1. 260, was unbroke, was broken only by the sentry’s pass-word 
or the neighing of horses echoed back from the moimtains : 
unbroke, here, as above in line 222, the obsolete past tense form 
is used, instead of the past participle “ unbroken.^ 

1. 265, from coast to coast, across the isthmus from sea to sea. 

1. 266, Muezzin, Arab, The Mahommedan crier who calls the 
faithful to i)Tayer at the appointed hour. 

1. 267, wonted, accustomed. The word is properly the 
p.p. of won to (Iwell, to he used to. When the fact that it was 
a p.p. was forgotten, it came to he used as a substantive; and then 
by way of distinction, a new form wonted w^as evolved, to keep up 
the p.p. use. Hence won-t-cd ( = won-ed-ed) has the siiliix ed twice 
over r’ (Skeat). 

1. 268, that chanted mournful strain. The murmured prayers 
'Of the besieging army. . , .... 

1. 271, when winds and harp-strings meet, referring to the 
Jlolian harp, a harp from wdiich a wild music is drawm by the 
wind sweeping over the chords ; so called fronwEolus, god 01 the 
winds. The harp is descrilicd in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence : 

‘‘ From which . . . the god 01 panels vlra^U'• sijiind-i of deep ddight , 
Whence, with just cause, the harp ofiEoliis it bight. 

1. 272, And take . , . tone, and give forth a long-drawn strain no 
human musician may interpret. 
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NOTES. 


1. 277, something ominous and drear, it had a sound of unearthly- 

portent. . . 

1. 278, thrill, shock. To thrill is strictly to pierce, 

1. 281, Of that strange sense, of the mysterious feeling that 
followed as it ceased to heat. 

1. 282, Such as . . . knell. A sensation such as one feels who on 
a sudden hears the passing hell, unknown though he may he for- 
whom it tolls : passing bell, the hell tolled for the dying, as the 
soul “passes” from the body— a Christian custom still retained, 
the hell, however, being tolled as soon as death has taken place. 
Of, Shakespeare, ii Henry m, i. 1. 102. 

“ a vsulleu hell, 

Eememhered knolling a departing frieud,” 

The origin and meaning of the custom is dispuied, one explana- 
tion being that the hell was intended to scare away (lemons from 
the soul of the dying. See Deighton’s note to this passage in 
King Henry iv. 

1. 285, The Sound, sc. of the call to prayer, the amn. 

1, 286, the watch was set. The sentries were posted in their 
appointed places: The night -round, the oflicers had gone the- 
round of the guards. 

1. 289, His pains. To-morrow perchance his trouble will have 
its reward in the full satisfaction of vengeance and lust. 

1. 291, guerdon, reward, recompense, If. 

1. 293, to nerve,— used in a neuter sense— to brace his nerves i 
to give him strength. 

1. 296, He stood alone. There was none in all the army to share 
his thoughts. 

1. 297, Not his , . , immortally. He could not share the Mussul- 
man’s enthusiasm for the triumph of Islam, or lay down his life 
like him in sure and certain hope of everlasting happiness 
in the arms of Houris : fanatic, religiously insane. The word 
is derived through the French from Lat./a9WiW, a temple (Skeat). 

1. 301, Houris, virgins of Paradise (Pers.). (f Qimur^ 

But him the maids of Paradise 
Impatient to their halls invite. 

And the dark Heaven of Houris^ eyes 
On him shall glance for ever bright,” 

1. 302, Nor his . . . toil. His was no iron enthusiasm as of one* 
fired with love of country, careless alike of labour and of life. 

I 312, crouched, they cowered before Mm, for he knew how to 
mould to liis purpose the wills of men. 

1. 313, warp, to twist, jM.E, werpen, to throw. The siibsi warp. 
(lit. that wMch is thrown) is the thread stretched lengthwise in a. 
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loom, to be crossed by the woof (Skcat) : vulgar will, the will of tlie 
commoa herd. 

1 . 316, faithless fame, the fume he owed to the denial of his 
faith. 

1. 319, a bitter Nazarene, u Oliristiau full of bitter hatred : 
Nazaxeae, follow^er of Jcruh of Nazareth ; used contemptuously. 

1 . 320, how pride can stoop, to what meanness the proud man 
will lower himself. For an excellent example of this use of 
abstract for concrete, r/, Sh.ila^spcare’s King Lear^ act i. sc. 1. 131. 

“ Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 

When power to flattery I ? To plainness honour's bound, 

When Majesty stoops to folly.” 

1 . 321, When baffled . . . droop. When love unreturned dies of 
inanition : baffled. The word, says Skcat, is clearly a corruption 
of Lowland Scotch hauchk, to treat contempinoibly, and is derived 
ultimately from the Icelandic. 

1. 325, The convert of revenge. One turned from his faith by lust 
of vengeance. 

1. 326, may rule the worst, he who has the courage to lead 
may control the most lawless. 

L 329, The jackal points. The jackal serves as pointer, the lion 
springs on the game. ^J\» point ” is used of a dog trained to give 
notice of the presence of game to the sportsman by standing still, 
with lifted fore-paw, facing the fpiarter where he has perceived 
it: fells, throws down. M.E. from A.B.fellan. 

1. 330, the vulgar, the pack follows eager in full cry, to feast on 
the fragments of the prey. 

1. 332, his pulse, his blood courses wildly through his veins. 

1. 333, convulse, agitate violently, Lat. convellere, to pluck. 

1. 334, In vain, . . . repose, it is in vain that he tosses restlessly, 
longing for sleep. 

1, 335, In courtship ; to court is to woo, seek favour as a lover ; 
orig. to practise arts in vogue at court (Skeat). 

I 336, dozed, fell half asleep (Scand.) : sunken, hollow’, p.p. of 
M.E. dnhn. 

1. 339, mail, chain armour, through F. from Lat. micuh, a spot, 
hole, mesh of a net. 

1. 342, Without . . . spread. With neither bed nor curtain— 
unless one could imagine a harder bed or darker covering than 
his to-night. Canopy, a covering overhead ; strictly a bed with 
mosquito-curtains. The word is derived (through French, 
Italian, and Latin) ultimately from Greek Kono^s^ a mosquito 
(the cone-headed gnat) (Skcat). 

I 349, thousand sleepers. Where his men lay in thousands on 
the shore. 
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1. 350, What pillowed them ? They had U-O softer pillow than 
lie. Of. Shakespeare, ii. Henru iy., act iii. hc. 1, 4, 

‘‘ 11..;; iiiiiiv iinl' 'll' iiiv ■ 1'^ 

Are at tins hour asleup ! i • "i- « |., u ni I- "kep, 

Nature’s soft imrse, how luivo 1 rrightcMl thee, 

That thou no more wilt wdsli luy eydids down, 

And steep my m furi't Ifnlm ? 

Wliy rather, .sleep, lie^l. limn in oky cribs 
Upon uneasy ji.-illi N * lu-l- liiu, Ihrc, 

And hush ^0'.' illi bn mu,; m Jit lb- . to thy slumber, 

Thau in the perfumed chambers of the great., 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetc.st nichxly 't ” 

L 352, more, sc. than his own,--tli()Ugli it ia hard to say wherem 
their peril was greater than liis own, except perhaps in more 
arduous physical labour. 

1. 356, in sickly vigil, ^v'hile he lay ill and .Hleeples-s, full of 
restless and disordeied tlurngbls. 

1. 358, He felt . . . night. As he Ineathed tlie fresh night air 
the burden seemed lifted from his soul. 

1. 361, airy halm, with the soft dew of heaven : halm, a con- 
tracted form, of halscm, an aromatic plant, a word of Greek origin. 

1. 364, Lepanto’s gulf. The gulf of Corinth, Lepanto being a 
town at its mouth. 

1. 365, Delphi’s hill, that is, Mount Paniassuw, on the south side 
of which Delphi was situated, famous for the oracle of Apollo. 
Parnassus, the highest mountain in Central Greece, was visible 
from the citadel of Corinth, a distance of about 80 miles, and is 
covered with snow for the greater part of the year. 

1. 367, brightly gone, a thousand brilliant summerR of tlie past. 

1. 368, the clime, the slope (from the plain to the moimtaiii)— 
(Greek). This is the primary meaning of the word ; whence a 
zone or region of the earth. 

I 369, It will not melt . . . time. It does not yield as man 
does to the influence of time, but remains immortal' 

1. 370, Tyrant and slave. Doy])ots and their clown -trodden sub- 
jects alike mss away, less able even iluiii the Rnow to resist the 
influence of the sun. 

1. 372, But that white veil. But the pure snow-drift that greets 
thee from the towering mountain-.side shines on its rocky fortress, 
unmoved by storm and InuTicaiie. 

1. 373, thou hailest : thou” is impersonal, “ which one hails” j 
that is, which you greet as distinguishing Parnassus from the 
surrounding heights. 

1. 376, In form a peak. The summit of Parnassus ia a double 
peak, in the hollow of which was the Casialian spring. 

1. 377, hovering shroud, like a flowing winding-sheet. 
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I. 378, by parting Freedom, Uy F^nloiii wlioii slie took her 
flight ; that ih, -whou the country became subject to the Turks. 

1. 380, where long . . song, where for many long years she 
had given forth tluj inspiretl imtry of her oracles, se. by the 
voice of the Delphic prieHicsH. 

1. 382, her step . . . falters, still now and again she passes 
with tottering ste]> ; that is, revisits for a moment, like a departed 
spirit, her ancient haunts. 

1. 384, fain would wake, hmging to revive in her people’s 
crushed heart, 

1. 385, each glorious token, the monuments of their former 
greatness. 

1. 387, in those yet remember’d rays. With the never for- 
gotten glory^ of those clays when Xerxes fled and Leonidas laid 
clown his life with a smile. The reference is to the defeat of 
Xerxes, b.o. 480, and to the gallant defence of the pass of 
Tliorniopyl.i* against the whole rersian army by a small band of 
Spartans under Leonidas. 

1. 391, despite, iu spiio of, notwithstanding. The word is 
primarily a sulisLinUvo maher, through F. from Lsit. despeere, 
to despise : flight, ,sv*. from Venice. 

1. 395, in better cause, for a more worthy object than that for 
which he was lighting : accrue, grow to, come to, F. from Lat. 
mrmere. 

1. 399, A traitor . . . horde. False Christian in the Moslem 
camp : horde (Turk.), a wandering tribe-first applied to the 
Tartars. 

1. 400, the lawless siege . . . sacrilege. TJie cammign of sin, 
whose crowning triumph could but lay in the profanation of a 
holy place. 

1. 401, were, would be : sacrilege, from Lat. sacrilegiim, robbery 
of a temple, stealing of sacred things ; so applied to any profana- 
tion of the kind. 

1. 402, Not so . . . numbered. It was not thus lliey foiigbt,— 
the heroes of old whose names were passing tlirough his brain. 

I 404, Their phalanx . . . vain. When their troops mnstered 
on the plain which thei r courage kept tliat day inviolate. Phalanx, 
the Greek name for a body of heavy infantry in close order. 
Then soldiers of the phalanx were armed with long spears, the 
spears of the rear ranks projecting beyond the trout rank, a 
dense mass of spears being thus presented to the enemy. 

^ 1. 406, devoted, but undying. Willingly they laid down their 
lives, yet live for ever in the hearts of men. 

1. 410, The silent pillar, . . . clay. The ruined column . . . , 
stood proudly conscious of kinship with the holy dead (now 
turned to dust). 
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1. 412, Their spirits wrapp’d. The dark mountains seemed 
enfolded in their shadowy Ibrins, 

1. 413, Their memory . . . foimtain. J he lountain spray wag 
doauent of their names. ^ , 

L 416, Despite . . . theirs. Let lier uimlens i x- rvi>i su i^rleviji^^ 
still Greece is hallowed by her ancient glory, M ill ih.'. land ui 
heroes of old. „ . . 

1. 418, a watch-word, to all men Rtill a name ot ins]»ii\ition. 

L 421, So sanction’d, and with that bright exani])le before him 
stamps tyranny underfoot. 

1. 422, He looks to her. Eemeinbering her heroism he takes 
heart to risk Ms life in Freedom’s cause. 

1 424, mutely mused, stood in silent thought, as he drank ia 
the cool night air : mused, to muse is to meditate, be ])ensive ; 
M.E. mum from O.F. musQ^ the snout of an animal ,* the image, 
says Skcat, being that of a dog snntHng idly about. 

1. 426, tideless sea. The ]\K‘diU‘iTane.in, though not strictly 
tideless (having a slight rise and fall), is peculiar in experiencing 
no marked ebb or How of tide. 

1. 428, So that, . . . rood. Notice the sudden change of metre 
to express the leaping of the waves,— an instance of the em* 
ployment of metre to aid in the vivid presentation of the thought, 
Of. Shelley’s ShjMcj 

In profuse strains of unpremeditatiHl art. 

where the foini and wording of the line are intended to imitate 
the song of the bird. 

1. 429, for a rood, encroach not a step inland : rood, strictly a 
fourth of an acre. 

1. 430, The powerless moon. Referring to the fact that the 
moon whose attraction elscwheic causes the changes of tide, has 
(practically) no power over the waters of the Mediterranean. 

1. 434, The rock unworn. The rock stands naked to its base,, 
smooth and unfurro-wed by the tide. 

1. 435, surf (E.), the foam of the sea. “This,” says Skcat, ^ ^^is, 
an extremely dilhcult word, being disguised by a false spelling.” 
The original word seems to have lieen suffe, “ a phonetic spelling of 
the word usually spelt sough, that is “ rush” or “rushing noise,’’ 

1. 436, And the fringe, . . . ago. The meaning is, that whereas 
in a tidal sea the mark left on the sand hy the surf when the 
tide recedes varies from day to day, and from tide to tide, here, 
where there is no such change of tide, the surf-line remaiiis 
always unchanged, 

1. 438, A smooth short space. Nora. absoL 

1. 441, within the range, within shoi’l gunshot range : carhihe^ 
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^ short, liglit gun, u.se«l nowadays )>y cavalry ; au earlier meaning 
is a man armed with a mrl)ine, a musketeer. 

1. 442, leaguered, iq. Ijcleagnered, besiegedt 

L 444, lurk, Ha Ind in the (Jliristian fort, 

1. 446, sooth, truth, R from A.S. 

1. 448, the bastion’s frown, the Ihreiitoiiing towers that com- 
mand on either sidt^ the gale facing the sea. 

1. 461* sullen words, the shmi voice of the sentry. 

1. 456, carnival, holding high feast on the bodies of the slain, 
(jj, note to line 190 Bupm, 

1.^466, Gorging and growling, snarling as they feasted. 

1. 460, ** This spectacle I have seeii, such as described, beneath 
the wall of the seraglio at Oi)nstant-iuo])]o, in the little cavities 
worn by the Bosi>horus in the rock, a narrow terrace of which 
projects between the wall and the water. I think the fact is also 
mentioned in I{ohho%me*8 Travel% The bodies were probably 
those of some refractory Janissaries.”— -Author’s note. 

1, 461, wben their edge grew dull, when blunted with gnawing. 

1 462, mumbled, turned in their mouths. 

1. 463, scarce could rise, because so glutted with food. 

1. 464, so well . . . repast, so had they gorged themselves after 
long fasting on the bodies of the newly slain. 

1, 467, of these, sc, of the wild dog’s prey. 

1. 468, crimson and green. Colours specially favoured hy 
Mahommedans, “ Green is the privileged colour of the prophet’s 
numerous pretcuded descendants.” Note to Giaour. 

1. 469, a single long tuft. The head being shaved after Mahom- 
medan fashion, excepting a single tuft allowed to grow long, in 
the belief that by this Mahomet null draw the wearer into 
Paradise. 

1. 471, maw, stomach. 

1. 474, flapping, beating off with his wings. 

1. 475, stolen, crept secretly. 

1. 476, scared, frightened. 

1. 480, shaken,! ntraris., never had his courage failed him in battle. 

1. 481, brook, endure, bear. 

I 483, in vain, in hopeless agony. 

1. 484, perishing, than the crumbling bodies of the dead whose 
P^ins are over. 

I 485, 6, There is something, . . . lower, that is, the sight of 
death on the battle-field is bearable, because the glory of the 
soldier’s death blinds us to its horror, however terrible it may be : 
lower, frown upon them. . 

1. 487, tb say who bleeds . , . deeds. For while life remains, 
the hero’s name may still be known, and glory follows on deeds 
of valour. 
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1. 490, weltering, where the dead lie unbnried and rolling b 
blood. Note that the epithet “weltering” in transferred (by a 
practice common in poetry) from the dead to the field. 

1. 498, granite, a very hard speckled stone. 

1. 501, Out upon time. Shame upon. 

1. 506, Fragments . . . clay. Euins of stone built by men 
sprung from dust of the earth. 

1. 607, base, at foot of a column, 

1. 510, declining, in a dejected altitude. 

1. 512, Fever'd . . . oppressed, aching \Yitli fever and care. 

1. 515, as you may see . . . key. As thosti of some musician 
when he sweeps the ])iano notes till he beats out the air he seeks. 

1. 519, There he sate. This passage to the end of the stanza 
bears so close and remarkable a likeness to a passage in Coleridge’s 
GJwistahel that on account of this (and of other parts of the poem, 
hearing a similar resemblance) it is assumed liy Moore in hia 
biography that Byron had Coleridge’s poem in' his mind. As 
regards this passage, however, we have a disthict denial of the 
charge by Byron in the following note ; I must here acknow- 
ledge a close though unintentional resemblance in these twelve 
lines to a passage in an uiijaibhMied ]i(/(‘m of Mr Coleridge called 
‘ ChristabeU It was not till after ihcsi* limss were written that 
I heard that wild and singularly original and beautiful poem 
recited; and the MS. of that production T nevc^r saw till very re- 
cently, by the kindness of Mr Coleridge himself, who, 1 hope, is 
convinced that I have not been a wilful plagiarist.” 

It does not follow that we do not fmd clear echoes of Ohnstahl 
in other passages of the poem, notably in tlie introdixctoiy lines. 

1. 622, moan, a low sound of pain. 

1. 524, may be, can possibly be. 

1. 625, waved is here used as an active verb. 

1. 530, bespeak, portend, foretell, what wms the meaning of. 
The more ordinary modern sense of the word is to secure by 
asking beforehand. 

1. 531, is he sure of sight, as we should say, “ do his eyes deceive 
him 1 ” is he sure of the correctness of his sigdit '? 

L 538, refused to sign, to make the sign of the cross, c. with 
the finger on the breast, a pious act of Christians at a moment of 
danger, supposed to avert evil. 

1. 539, no more divine, to him no longer the cross of a divine 
Saviour. 

1. 540, he had resumed, once more he had tried to make the 
mystic sign, but the consciousness of his apostasy struck his hand 
powerless. 

1. 54G, The rosi The colour had nbt left her cheek, but only 
grown softer and more delicate. 
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1. 548, Where was the play. Only her lips were motionless, and 
without the wonted smile. 

1. 550, The ocean’s calm. :\rore hhe her eyes than the calm sea 
that lay helow : their, sc, of the two lovers. 

1. 555, nought, in no wise. 

1. 556, the parting, revealed between the downward-streaming 
lengths of her dark hair. 

1. 561, It was so wan . . . through. So colourless it was, and 
of such shadowy tint., that the laoonlight might pass through it. 

1. 566, Sought thee in safety, Kought you out and safely found 
you : foes and all, even through the ranks of the enemy ; “ and 
all ” is nsed iuteuhi\’ely. 

1. 567, ’Tis said. The reference is to the story of Una and 
the lion ; ” see Spenser’s Faery Queene, iii. 5, 6. 

‘ n t. ibrtuned, out of tlio thickest wood 
A ramping Lyon rushed suddiouly, 

I hinting full gri‘edy after salvage blood. 

Hoon as tlio royull virgin ho did spy, 

Wiih giipiug mouth at her ran greedily, 

To luive att. once, devourd lier tender corse ; 

But to the ]>ray when as he drew more ny. 

His hloody rage aswaged with remorse, 

And, witli the sight aniazd, forgat his furious forse. 

In htead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 

And lidht her lilly hands with fawning tong, 

As he her %?rongeil innocence did weet.” 

1. 568, in the pride of her purity, safe under the proud sliield 
of virtue. 

1. 569, And the Power. And God who thus knows how to 
guard his children from the lion. 

1. 570, tyrant of the wood, the lion, king of the forest, 

Lord of (‘verie beast in lield,*— idecry Quoene. 

1. 572, as well, me also. 

< 1. 576, falling away from, forsaking the faith of thy ialhevs. 

1. 577, dash ... to earth, cast on the garh of the infidel and 
make the mystic sign, 

1. 579, wring the black drop, purge thy soul once for all of its 
dark taint. 

1.'580, to-morrow unites us, and to-morrow I will be your 
bride (sc. in Puratlise, though to him the vision was of earthly 
happiness). 

1, 584, Shrines, altars, Lat. serbrnm, a chest, sc. in which 
sacred things are deiioHibid (Skeat). 

I 586, upon the mom, upon the morrow. 

I 590, quelled the pride, wlum once more I have humbled 
Venice to tlie dust : quelled, crushed, subdued. 

D 
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L 592, Have felt tlie arm. Wlieii licr accursed sons whose 
villanies and jealousies made me their enemy shall havG writhed 
beneath the chastisement of him whom they soiiglit to humble. 

1. 593, Scourge, infin.: whip of scorpions, tin!! expression used 
by Kehoboam, son of Solomon, Kinjji of Israel, to his sulyects who 
prayed for “ less grievous ” service than they had had to ‘render to 
his father. “My" father made your yoke heavy, and I will add 
to your yoke: my father also chastised you with whips, hut I 
will chastise you with scorpions.” 1 lviiig.s, 12, 14. 

1. 597, shot a chillness . . • start. Stmt through his body au 
icy chill that robbed him even of the power to wince with fear. 

1. 599, mortal, so deadly cold. 

1. 601, never did clasp, no grasp of loving hand was ever known 
so to make the blood run cold. 

1. 604, through, froze his hlood through and through, 
completely. 

1. 606, sank so still, so faint grew' the heating of his heart. 

1. 609, Fair hut faint. Still beautiful hutgliostly, and tvanting 
the, light of intelligence : ray, ])eam of light, Lat. nulim. 

1. 610, play, giving life to the features ns the sun to the ripplhijr 
sea. 

1. 614, There rose not a heave. The shai>t‘ly rounded breast 
showed no rise and fall, no life-blood throbbt'd in tint veins. 

1. 617, unmixed with aught of change, with no change of ex- 
pression : aught, that is, a whit, anything, from A.S. meaning 
(1) a wight, person, (2) a whit, bit (Skeat), 

1. 619, of the restless, . . . dream, that is, sleep-walkers. 

1. 620, Like the figures . , . air. Like woven tigures on a 
tapestried wall, staring sullenly down as they wave in the cold 
winter draught. Qf. Lamb’s Essay on JHidmuoor in 
“ The tapestried bedrooms— tapestry so much bettc*r than paint- 
ing— not adorning merely, but peopling the wainscots ; at which 
childhood ever and anon wmiild steal a look, slufting its cover- 
lid (replaced as quickly) to exercise its tender courage in a 
momenlaiy eye-encounter with those stern bright viaag(‘S ; ” arras, 
tapestry liimg on vvalb, so called from Arras, a town in the north 
of France, wmere it was first made. 

1. 626, fearfully, that is, striking fear into the l)eliDlder. 

1. 627, As the guests, .sr. at the close of some entertainment, 
when the lamps are binning low and the guests are gfung awa;^ : 
tapestry, cMipet-Avork with figures worked on it, from F. tapmem, 
iioiii /a/u'.', a carpet, a word derived nltimately from Greek. 

1. 629, Thus much. So much as I ask, viz.— -to abandon his 
apostasy. 

1. 632, Thine injured country's sons. To strike no blow 
against the countrymen thou hast betrayed. 
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I 633, Or thou art losi tby doom is sealed. 

1. 635, albeit, tliat is, all (tbougli) it be, iq, althougli,— let it be 
granted, notwitbstandiug, 

I 636, doom, judgment, fate. 

1. 637, absolve, alone for, expiate. 

]. 638, Mercy’s gate. The doors of Heaven may yet be opened 
to tbee. 

1. 640, Him thou didst forsake. The curse of the Saviour whom 
tbou bast denied. 

1. 641, and look, . . . thee, and if you hesitate so long as even 
to take one glance, you will see, etc. 

1. 645, Vapoury sail. If when this passing veil of cloud has left 
the moon’s face clear. 

1. 646, shaded, here used i)roleptically ; not her orb whicli is 
usually shaded, but her orb when thus shaded by the vapoury veil. 

1. 648, Are both avenged, sc. will be ; the fact is spoken of as 
already com})letc(l, the present tense expressing the instantaneous 
effect. At the same moment will God and man alike take 
vengeance for thy sin ; that is, tliy fate will be sealed, to be slain 
by man whom thou hast betrayed, and suffer eternal damnation 
at the band of God, whom tbou hast forsaken. 

1. 652, The sign, nc. the cloud passing across the moon. 

1. 653, But Ms heart . , . pride. His perverse heart was filled 
with unboumled pride. 

1. 655, This first false passion. This passion which from the 
first had seized upon him, and led him astray with thoughts of 
vengeance. 

I 657, He sue. The construction is elliptical. Was he to beg 
for mercy, or be frightened by, etc. : sue, from F. mivre^ to follow, 
so. as petitioner or claimant. 

1. 659, Wrong'd by Venice. He had been driven to fly from 
Venice by the secret charges of his enemies. 

1. 660, devoted, doomed to death, 

1. 661, though that, . . . worst, even if that light cloud were 
the blackest of thunder-clouds. 

1 662, charged, loaded ; that is, though bearing a deadly thunder- 
Ijolt. 

1. 664, accent, a murmur, whisper. 

1. 668, changeling, a hybrid word with E suffix (Skeat). The 
dimin. tcnuimilion conveys a conteiniDtuous sense, as in hireling, 
underling, etc., “ I am no turn-coat.” The commoner sense of the 
word is, a child changed in his cradle by fairies. See Shake 
speare’s Midsummer N%gMs Dream, ii. 1. 23 

‘ * Hlie as lier attendant hath, 

A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king ; 

She never find so sweet a changeling.” 1 
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I 669. The reed. I am no weakling roetl, to bend and tremble 
before the storms of fate ; like the oak I stand unmoved to be 
rent in pieces : shiver, to be broken into Mmrs or small pieces,— 
a distinct word from to tremble or shudder. 

1. 6*72, save, except. 

1. 675, colunm stone, the stone pillar. Note the use of ^^column’’ 
as an adjective. 

1. 679, jocund, through F. from Lai. pleasant, the 

dawn of a merry day. 

L 680, breaks away, that is, the snn leaps up above the morn- 
ing mists : noon, midday, from Lat. noniL.% ninth, being originally 
the ninth hour of the day or 3 r.M. Skeat explains that when 
the time of tin- dini Ji-sfia'icc called nones was altered, the term 
came to be applied to midday : sultry, hot, oppressive. 

1. 684, barbarous horn, the bugle of the barbarian troops of 
Tartars, Turcomans, &e. 

1. 685, that flit, flying out in the breeze as their bearers march 
on. 

1. 687, the clash, sc. of arms. 

1. 688, the horsetails. ‘‘The horsetail, fixed upon a lance, a 
badia’s .standard.'’— Author’s note. The rank of the ollicer was 
indicated by the number of horse-tails he was entitled to dis- 
play. 

1. 689, they form, and the troops take position in line, aw^aiting 
the word of command. 

1. cob, Spahi, cf. line 77. 

1. 091, Strike your tents. Down with your tents and ])ress on 
to the front. To strike a tent (as to strike sail), is to lower it— 
])reparator}^ to marching. 

1. 692, skirr, iq. scur,- scour, sweep rapidly across. Of. Sliakc- 
‘^peaie’s Henry v., iv. 7, 64. 

“ wo will come to them, 

And in^ike them shirr away as .swift as .stonc.M 
Enforced from the old Assyriim sling, s.” 

1, 696, fellows, pur comrades (he is addressing the cavalry). 

1. 697, Bloodstain the breach, drench with lilood the gap through 
which they charge. 

1. 698, snort to the rein, fretting at the bridle’s restraint. 

1. 700, champ, ie. champing. And they foam at the mouth as 
they restlessly toss the curb about : champ, says Bichardson (as 
distinguished from chaw or chew), seems to a})])!}' to coinpressiou 
of the teeth unaccompanied by the grinding motion of the jaw. 

1. 701, matches, the portfires. 

1. 704, phalanx, cf. 404 ; Janizar. The Janissaries were 
originally a militia formed from the picked youth of captives 
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taken in war and In'on-lit up as Maliomnaeclans. Having no kin- 
dred with the people, they were sixuM’allydi'pendeni on and devoted 
to the Sultan, Degtaua-ating in later yeara they became so formid- 
able to the government, that in 1825 the Sultan Mahmood, after 
provoking them to open revolt, ordered a general massacre, in 
wliidi some 25,000 Janissaries are said to have perished. The 
word is of Turkish origin, and means “ new soldiers.'' 

I 70(i, scimitar, proh., says Skeat, a corruption of Pers. sJimishir, 
a sword. 

1. 707, khan, Pars, chief. 

1. 708, vizier, Ali (bminourgi. 

1. 718, Alla Hu. “(hid is great,” used as the Mahommeclan 
war-cry. 

1. 715, to scale, hy which to climU 

1. 716, your hands . . . sabres, sword in hand. 

L 717, clowns with, he who first lays low the Christian cross. 
From the adverbial expreK.sioii “down with” Byron coins the 
verb to “ dowm.” 

]. 719, dauntless, fearless, through the Rfrom Lat. domitare, to 
tame. 

1. 720, brandish, the waving of swords : wand, a burning torch, 
fiame-like sword. 

1. 721, in joyous ire, exulting in rage. 

1. 722, Silence, ac, keep silence. 

1. 728, headlong, M.E. hcillmj^ head-foremost, recklessly. The 
adverbial termination lowj is a modification of ling, from A.S. 
hngcL 

I 724, stately, referring to the proud, dignified bearing of the 
])uffalo, as compared with the mean, cur-like nature of the wolf. 

1. 720, gore, pierce, atab, from A.S. gar, a spear. The word is 
distinct from gore, blood, which is from A.S. got, dirt (Skeat). 

I 728, the foremost, etc. It is to be noticed that Byron does 
not, except by implication, complete the simile of the wolves, 
who ultimately, by mere force of numbers, succeed in killing the 
buffalo. 

1. 781, sheathed in brass, with brazen breastplate. 

1. 788, Shivered, shattered. Of, above, line 669. 

1. 785, in files, in regular lines, Lat. fdwui, a thread. 

1. 736, Like the mower’s grass. Of Shakespeare, Troilm and 
Gmdda, v, 5. 24 

Ami tliiu’i' tho slriuvy Clreoks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down liefore liiiu like the mowcr’.s swath.” 

1. 739, Spring-tides. In all tidal waters at the time of the new 
and full moon, the high tides attain their greatest elevation. 
These are called the spring tides — as o23]3osed to the neap tides, 
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wliicla occur at the quarters of the moon and have the least 
elevation. 

1. 740, From the cliffs. Aa from chalk ciiJfiH, great masses are 
down undermined by the inroada of the restless sea. 
(The picture here presented is familiar to those who know the 
white cliffs of the English coast.) 

1. 743, Like the avalanche’s snow. As in the Alps the Alpine 
avalanche thunders down the valley : avalanche, E. “ a descent of 
snow into the valley ’’—a iihenomenon tioninion in the Alps, when 
the heat of the sun melts and loosens great masses of snow which 
descend suddenly with a roar, carrying all before them and over- 
whelming houses and even villages. Tlie word is derived from 
O.F. aw?(Lat. ad mllem) downward or ‘Howards the valley ” ; 
opposed to mnont (Lat. ad upward or ‘‘ towards the 

hill ” (Skeat). 

1. 745, outbreathed, out of breath, breathless. 

1. 748, Moslem, from Arab, mmlm^ a Mussulman, allied to 
Arab, musdlim, “one who submits to and acciniosrcs in the deci- 
sion of another.” A Mussulman is one who itrofoKses ifihm - i a, 
“obedience to the will of God,” submission, true o) ()^lllnd^^ 
faith (Eichardson, cited by Skeat), 

1. 750, Heap’d . . . infidel, their corpses piled up in close ranks 
as they stood, hy the overwhelming foe. 

1. 752, nothing . . . mute, only tne dead were silent. 

L 753, flash, sc. of the sun. 

1.754, For quarter. The cryfor mercy and the shout - -f i niiiii|,li 
quarter, in the sense of mercy shown by the compieror to his 
enemy when in his power, is explained by l)e Brieux ((pioted by 
Eichardson) as being the portion of pay promised an ranfioin to 
the conqueror. 

1. .755, volleying thunder, the roar of cannon. 

1. 7C0, annihilating voice, that mnr<leroiis roar (tlie epithet is 
transforred from the cannon to its voice), 

1. 762, dread and new, with awful ami unwonted echoes. 

1. 764, Salamis and Megara. Megara, a town eastw^ard of 
Corinth on the rOad to Athens ; the island of Salamis lying off 
the coast at about the same distance. 

1. 766, Piraeus. The port of Athens, 

1. 767, From the point . . . gilt. From end to end every sword 
was steeped in blood. The words sword from A.S., and mim from 
F., are used in poetry indiscriminately. In military phraseology 
“sabre” is usually applied to the sword worn by cavalry 
soldiers. 

1. 768, Gilt, contracted from gilded : But the rampart, now the 
wall is scaled and the sack of tne city begun ; only the slaughter 
that follows remains to be completed. 
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L 771, mingling, m\ with the din of battle. 

1. 772, dome, temple, dmrcli. 

1. 773, hark to the haste, hear the footsteps of fugitives in head- 
long flight. 

]. 774, that, which. 

1. 775, vantage ground, Kome i>oint of vantage, that is, some spot 
where a stand may he ma<Ie; vantage, says Skeat, is a headless 
form of F. nmnUuje, 

1. 777, desperate groups, clusters of men at bay. 

1. 779, With banded hacks, shoulder to shoulder and with back 
to the wall they turn and stand at bay. 

1. 781, an old man, Miuotti, governor of Corinth .* veteran, Lat. 
mUTcmm; the seasoned soldier’s arm retained its power, 

1. 783, So gallantly . . . fray. So like a hero did he hear the 
burden of tin iigliL : brunt (Scand.), the heat, that is, the chief 
shock of battle : fray, “ a doublet of M.E. affm% terror,” the 
-older sense of tim word (JSkcat), 

1. 788, Many a scar . . . bright, under that diKnin-bicastplate 
lay hid the traces of many a wound given in Ii.JU'J ..| ^l-len days, 

1. 789, lurk'd, this is a misuse of the word ‘‘ liii k,” wliir b strictly 
implies purpose<l concealment : corslet, dimin. of O.F. cors^ body. 

1. 791, had been ta’en before, each one had been received in 
front (he had never turned liis back npcn .di i‘iiriny). 

1. 793, could cope with, was a matcli ihi, .v . in : cope, from 
Dutch Imopn^ to bargain ; hence to barter, exchange like for like. 

1. 794, at hay, a phrase formed from P. aboi^ the bark of a dog. 
To stfind at bay is to face the baying or barking of hounds, as a 
Imnted animal when he at last turns upon his pursuers. 

1. 795, thin hairs, the white hairs of his scanty locks. 

1. 797, Othman, Ottoman, Turkish. 

L 798, when dipp’d. Even as a youth, when first he fleshed his 
sword in battle with the infidel, he left many a Turkish wife to 
mourn her husband. 

1. 801, Of all . . . ire. Not a man of those he slew hut was 
young enough to have been his son. 

1. 8»)r), in the strait. In the naval battle at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles between the Venetians and Turks. — Author’s note. 

1, 808, hecatomb, a sacrifice of a large number of victims ; lit a 
sacrifice of a hundivd (oxen) (Oiock). He had slam with Ms own 
hand more than a Imndrcd loos. 

1. 809, If shades . . . appeased. If the restless spirits of the 
dead may be laid to rest by the spilling of blood. 

1. 810, Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, slain by Hector at the 
siege of Troy and avenged hy Acliillcs, his spirit being appeased 
by the blood of his victims. So in the Odyssey, book xi., 
when Ulysses calls up the spirits of the dead, there is a sacrifice 
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of sli66pj tis Gftcli spirit rises lie comes iicui tiiid drinks tlie 

Hood before lie speaks. mi -n i n /£• i , 

1 812 Where Asia’s hounds. The Darclanolles (formerly called 
the Hellespont) divide Europe from Asia: ours, .sr*. Europe. 

1 813 where thousands before, «c. 011 tlxe Asiatic shore where 
lav* the ’victims of the Trojan war, who, though their dust is 
scattered to the winds, live for ever in the pages ot Homer. 

1. 821, nervous, sinewy, stronm ....... ... 

1 829 swifter, sc. even than that ol lus I^loKlem itillowers. 

1 ' 825, Others a gaudier garb . . . gilt. Less showy may be 
his’dress, less meet for the spoiler’s hand ; less thickly .jewelled 
may be his sword, but none is more deeply dyed m blood. 

1. 831, Look through the thick of the fight. Of. I^Iacaiihiy’s Imj: 

“ Press where ye see luy white plume shine amidst the ranks of war, 

An d he your oriflaiiuue to-day the helmet of Kavarre. 

1. 834, There is not a banner. No Pacha’s standard will lead 

on the cavalry charge like AlpVs bare arm. 

1. 835, Delhis, “horsemen, aiiswoniig to our forlorn hope.’’ 
Author’s note to (JhikU llaroUt, i\nxto ± 
i. 838, late, lately. There stand the flower of the army, or there 
he ’thcnulead bodies. , * 

1.839, the craven, the van((Uifehed. “The teruuiuition in w 
is a mistaken one, and makes the word look like a ]>ast ])articiple. 
The word is really cravand, where and is the regular Nortlumi- 
hriaii foim of the present pariiciide, e(iuivalent to modem E. 
ing. Thus cravand means craving, i.e, one who is begging (iuarter, 
one wlio sues for mercy” (Skoat). ^ 

1. 842, scorns, is too proud to utter a cry of pain. 

1. 843, mustering, gathering his little strength for ^ one last 
thrust at the nearest of his fallen foes, and fighting, faint as ho 
is, to the death on the bloody field. 

1. 844, levell’d, brought to the ground. 

1. 845, mutual. Here, as often in poetry, the thought outruns 
the words; as “mutual” implies blows given and received, so 
“grappling,” though strictly spoken of the hero only, seems to 
refer to the two men “ clutching each other.” 

1. 849, quarter take, let me spare thy life, 

1. 851, renegado, Span, traitor. 

1. 862, life of thy gift, the life thon gavest : would, «r. were sure 
to. . 

L 854, by thy pride, because thou art too proud to yield. 

1. 867, undefiled, sc. by marriage with an inMel 
1. 858, Grimly . . . blow. A stern smile crossed Minotti’s face 
to see his enemy reel and bend his head as though he had been 
struck. 
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1. 864, Slaves , . . thee, referring to the inferior position 
assigned to Ivlahoimnedan ;yomeii as compared with the freedom 
of their Christian sistorsf 

1. 867, While Minotti’s words . . . wound While Minotti’s 
avenging tongue cut more deeply than his sword could have 
pierced : wreaking, inflicting. 

1. 869, had found, would have found. 

1. 872, long defended, long held again I lln- i ncmv. 

1. 874, would . . . renew, sought to Ijinlli' .nu-w ilir d i. hriilii.; 
fire of battle. 

1. 878, spun, fell whirling to the ground. The original sense 
of spin, nays Skcat, is to draw out into threads ; the second sense 
comes from the rapid motion of the "pi lining wlna*!. 

I. 881, Eternal darkness . . . trunk. Then the darkness of 
death came over the still throl dung corpse. 

1. 882, trunk, Lat. the stem of a tree. 

1. 883, left, sc. heing left. 

1. 887, oozed, flowed slowly. This word has lost an initial w t 
it should rather be woze. For the loss of cf. provincial E. 
^ommi for wmmn (Skcat), 

1. 892, heralded, ]>roclaimed his ipprc-ach to tin* gates of death. 
A herald is an oflicer who makes ]>rocI}iiniilii'n.', e.g. in an old 
tournament announcing the stylo mid tulo of an approaching 
knight. The word is of German origin. 

1. 893, Ere . . . pray, liefore a prayer could even pass through 
his mind. 

1. 894, unanePd, imblest he died. The word means “ without 
having received the Christian rite of extreme unction/’ that is, a 
last anointing with consecrated oil. It is lit) says Skeat, “not 
on-oiled,” Oy, Ifmnlet, i. 5. 77. 

“ Out off even in the hlossonis of my &iii, 

IhihousePd, disappointed, nnanerd.” 

1. 901, swords and spears, nominativ i ■ j -‘/w- ' > 

1. 904, Street by street . . . comnuniil. N"l «' 'ii"i in the 
town, not an Inch of ground still left uncaptured, but Minotti 
bravely fights for it. 

1. 908, aiding heart and hand, supporting him iiith brave heart 
and strong right hand. 

1. 910, is tenable, may still be held iigainst the foe. 

1, 91 1, late, just now ; fated, in the sense of fatal, deadlj^, death- 
bearing. 

1. 914, bending, turning their course. 

1: 915, before, before them, that is, as they retreat backwards, 
facing the enemy. 

1. 919, fane, church. Lat. /cmnm, a temple. 
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1. 921, massy pile, under cover of its stout walls. 

1. 922, breatlimg-time, time to take breatli. 

1, 923, adding ranks, line pressing upon line. 

1. 924, press, |>l after /tost, noun of nmltitucle : such strength 
, . . retreat, so hotly and in such crow<ls that there can he no 
going Lack. 

1. 925, balk, a Lalk is a Leain or bar, so to balk is to bar the 
way, hinder. 

1. 928, may vainly try, would try in vain, 

I 929, column, Lat. cohmna^ a pillar, hence of a ])ody of troops, 
a row of figures, etc. ’ 

1. 930, do or die, must coiKpier or fall, a familiar sample of 
alliteration. 

1. 933, fast, . . . still, fast as their comrades fall, they fill the 
gaps, and keep the line unbroken. 

1 935, wax, grow, become. 

1. 939, deadly aim’d, with unerring aim, 

1. 940, crevice, O.F. crevasse^ crack, looidiole. 

1. 942, sulphurous shower, thick volumes of the cannon-smoke ; 
portal, O.F. gate, door. 

1. 944, hinges, so called because the door hangs upon it ; M.E. 
hengen, to hang (Skeat) : creak, groan beneath the charge. 

I 947, darkly, alone and resolute in the dim light stood 
Minotti on the altar-8tei)S : altar, on which the sacrifice of the 
Christian mass is offered. 

1. 949, Madonna’s face. From the stained window ( )ver his head 
the Virgin shed on him the light of her loving eyes : Madonna, 
Ital.=my lady, applied to the Virgin Mary, mother of Christ, 
whose image was on the stained-glass window over the altar, 

1. 955, the boy-God, the infant Christ. 

1. 959, Though slaughter. Though all her temple runs with 
blood : aisles, F. aile, a wing, Lat. ala, th(i wings of a church ; 
applied to the passages between the seats. 

1. 962, thereby, close by, close at hand. 

1. 965, The vaults. The cellars under the inlaid i)avemmit: 
vault is an arched chamber, usually underground: mosaic is applied 
to any ornamental surface made with small pieces of stone, wood, 
etc., arranged in a picture or pattern ; as on the sandal-wood 
boxes, etc., of Bombay manufacture. Here the mosaic stone is the 
pavement of inlaid coloured marbles. The word is derived from 
Low Lat. musaicMs, belonging to tlie Muses, artistia 
1. 967, graven floor. Their names were carved upon the 
stones. 

1. 969, The carved crests, . , . diffuse, the heraldic carvings and 
the strange tints of veined and many-coloured stones : crest, strictly 
the comb or tuft on a bird’s head, used of the distinctive devices 
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adopted in hmildry and ori^diially suTmounting the knight’s 
helmet, like the hirers tuft 
1. 074, coffin’d row, lay in rows in their coffins. 

I 975, in sable state, as they lay lieaped up in their dark 
pomp, they could be dimly seen through their prison bars : sable, 
(hirk, hhicL, originally (d the dark fur of the sable, an animal of 
the weasel kind. Of, Ilamlct^ il 2, 274 

—He whose sable arms, 

Black as bis purpose, did the night resemble.” 


L 976, grate, grating, a framework of iron bars. 

1. 977, But war, . . . dead. But now their dark resting-place 
had been invaded by war, and there, through lines of caverns 
sacred to the dead, lay ]»iled in great heaps, beside the naked 
hones, the stores of her brimstone dust. 

1. 978, along, that is, following the lines of the vaults. 

1. 979, sulphurous treasures, sc, gnn])owder. 

1. 980, fleshless dead, that is, the bodies now reduced to 
skeletons, 

I 982, magazine, storehouse, derived ultimately from Arab. 
mhlmn, a stondiouse, 

1. 983, train, line of gunxiowder, to blow up the magazine; Lat. 
to draw. 

1. 984, resource, (‘xpculicnt, plan of escape. ‘‘ The sense is ‘new 
source, fresh springy ^ supply or fresh expedient” 
(Skeat). , , , , 

1. 988, For lack of. Since there live no more whose blood 
may satisfy the lust now kindled for revenge. 

1. 992, fell, hurl down ; to fell is to cause to fall, as a tree: niche, 
•a recess in a wall The word is derived from Ital mcehio, a 
shell, hence a shell-like recess, so called, probably, from the early 
shape of it (Skeat). 

1. 993, spoil, plunder, Lat. spoUarei wrest, force, take by 
force. 

1. 995, saints have bless’d, rich vessels for the altar’s service 
'Consecrated by the blessing of holy men of old. In dedicating 
vessels for use in the church the priest pronounces on them a 
benediction: saints, holy men, Lat. smici/u^t si'cikilly iii)|ilLod to 
those who are canonizea, that is, whose jmnu'ts iirc ['lacfU by 
special Canon on the catalogue of holy mp, having ^ 
appointed in the church cmendar to be observed in their 


' memory. , ^ i r 4.1 

I 996, high altar, the principal altar at the east end 01 me 
church, as diHiingiUHlied from minor altars in other parts 01 tne 

^^1^9^% The cup. The clialice or cup which holds the consecrated 
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wiue ill tlie Bacraiiieufc of tlic Lord’s Biipper or Service of tli& 
Mass. 

1. 1003, Converted . . . divine. It is Ijelievetl by Roniaii 
Oatliolics tliat by the prayer of coiiHoeration tlie wine is turned 
into the blood of Christ. 

1. 1005, shrive, to purge them of siu j strictly to “hear confes- 
sions and enjoin penance,’^’ a necessary portion of the duty of 
those who had the cure of souls (Richardson). The word, says 
Skeat, is borrowed from Lat. mihm\ to write, to draw up a law, 
impose a penalty. 

1. 1009, cast, moulded. In this sense to cast is to throw fused 
metal into a mould. 

1. 1016, Spire, church tower (a toiver which tapers to a 
point). 

L 1020, expired, were Idown into the air, lit. breathed their 
last. 

1. 1022, backward bent, that forced backward froiii the shore 
by the upheaval of the earth in the ex])losi()n. 

1. 1023, unrent, although not torn asunder. 

1. 1026, athwart, Scand. across. 

1. 1027, blast, lit blowing. By the breath of that dread 
explosion. 

1. 1030, rockets. 0. Ital. rocMto^ a distaff. “The rocket seems 
to have been named from its long thin Hhai)e bearing some 
resemblance to a quill or bobbin for winding silk, and so to a 
distaff” (Skeat). 

1. 1033, Scorch’d . . , span, burnt to ashes that might lie on 
the palm of the hand. 

1. 1037, which received, whose waters were lashed by the rain 
into a myriad rings. 

1. 1052, scalp, some fragment of a head. 

1. 1053, rafters, roof-beams. 

1. 1055, dinted, embedded. 

1. 1056, reeking, smoking. 

1. 1058, disappeared, that is, fled at the sound, 

I 1062, the distant steer, on far-off fields the ox broke from 
the j)lough. 

1. 1063, the nearer steed, se. nearer to the explonion, where its 
force would bo more violent ; referring to horses in the besieging 
force. 

L 1064, girth, his belly-band. 

1. 1068, Where echo . . . still. Where the peals of sound still 
echoed from hill to hill. 

h 1069, The jackal’s troop. “ I believe I have taken a poetical 
license to transplant the jackal from Asia. In Greece I never 
^aw or heard these animals, but among the ruins of Ephesus 1 
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George Bell and 8ons^ 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

i Series of Greek and Latin Authors^ with English Notes. 
Fcap. Svo. 

Gsesar : De Bello Grallico. By Gcorgo Long, M.A. 4s. 

Books I. -III. 1% Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. Is. 6(1. 

Books IV. and V. Is. C(L Books VI. and VII., Is. Qd. 

Books I., II., and III., witli Vocabulary, Is. M. eacli. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Selected Booms. "With Life. 
By Eev. A. II. Wratislaw. 2s. 64, 

Cicero: Be Senectute, Bo Amicitia, and Select Epistles. By 
Gteorge Long, M.A. 8s. 

Cornelius Nepos. By Bov. J. F. Macmicliael. 2ii. 

Homer; Iliad. Books I.~XI1, By E. A. Baloy, M.A., LL.B. 
4s. 64. Also in 2 parts, 2s. 64. eaob. 

Horace ; With Life. By A. J. Macloanc}, M.A. 3(f. 6d. In 
2 parts, 2s. each. Odes, Book I., with Vocabuliuy, Is. 64. 

Juvenal : Sixteen Satires. By H. Brior, M.A. G(A 

Martial: Select Epigrams. With Life. By B. A. Balcy,M.A.,LL.D. 
4s. 64. 

Ovid : the Fasti. By F. A. Baloy, M.A., LL.D. Bs. (>(L Books I. 
and 11., Is. 64. Books III, and IV., Is. 64. Books V. and Vl., Is. 64 

Sallust: Catilina and Jugurtha. With Life. By Q. Long, M.A. 
and J. G. Frazer, Ss. 64., or separately, 28. each. 

Tacitus : Germania and Agricola. By Bov. B. Frost. 2s. G4. 

Virgil: Bucolics, Georgies, and yKncid, Books I.-IV. Abridged 
from Professor Oonin^on’s Edition. 48. 64.— -Jilncid, Books V.-XII., 48. 64. 
Aluo III 0 s<))>iii.ilii Vdiniios, as follows, Is. 64. oack Bucolioa— Oooigics, 
1 nn.l II. 111 and IV.— iEnoid, I. and II - 1 11. iuidlV — V. 

•n..i VI V 1 1. Mii.l Y 11 l.-IX. and X.- and XI. and XII. iEnoid, Book 
I., witk Vocabnlary, Is. 64. 

Xenophon : The Anabasis. With Life. By Bov. J. F. Macmichael 
" ■ ‘ ■ ■ ■ ' • T (with Life, 

I . i ■ ■ , : .-.-iv.andv, 

-VI. and VII. 

The Cyropoedia. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 6d. Books 

I. and II., Is. 64,— Books V. and VI., Is, 64, 

Memorabilia. By Percival Frost, M.A. ds. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 
Ten selected Maps. Imperial 8yo. Sa. 

Xlnifonn with the Series, 

The New Testament, in Greek. With English Notes, &c. Bj 
Sewed 64^a^'h separately 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS- 

Aesohyltis. By F. A, Paley, M.A., LL.I). 2^. 

Csesar : De Bello Gallioo. By G. Long, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Cicero: De Seneotute et De Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. 
By G. Long', M.A. Is. 6tZ. 

Oiceronis Orationes. In Vorrcm. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. M, 
Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 2s. each, 
Herodotus. By J. G. Biakcsley, B.D. 2 vols. 6s. 

Homeri Ilias. I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A. , LL.B. Is. 
Horatius. By A. J. Macloano, M.A. Is. 6d:. 

Juvenal et Fersius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Is. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Mimro, M.A. 2s. 

Sallusti Orispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Sopliooles. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Terenti Comcedioe, By W. Wagner, Pli.D. 2.s\ 

Tliuoydldes. By J. G. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols. 4s. 

Virgilius. By J. Conington, M.A. 2s. 

Xenopliontis Expeditio Oyri. By J. F. Macmicliael, B.A. Is. 6d. 
Ffovum Testamentum Grasce. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A., D.O.L. 

4)8, 6cl. An willi wKTo nijir;;in for noli";, lialf bouud, 12.>. EniTio 

Major, witli luhUtiounI IfwidingH jiiid Iklou'iicr^. 7s. tlil (bVo ihvjg 15.) 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

1 loo oj Uio viouL niiUnVij mid of tJie Ch’eek and Latin AuthorSf Annotated for * 
Hrhoolu K'li/i’d b^i tvi'll-hiown Classical Scholars. Fcap. 8w. Is. 6d. each, 

'> r'""' 

■ ! 'I I’.i'- 1 n , j I. ,| 1,.,,. • and keen .iidiiod lium of the diflGlciilties of 
beprinnors make Ins school editions as v.iliiJiMo iv> they are popnlar. In 
iiiiiiM u i> l;i:i bnnniii, ■ ^ royoiirif 1 1 mIiwI.h Atheacewm. 

MVi' liol.l 111 )ii( li \ lino ili> W’ li.indy CrfUiib/nlyo U'\M v^ith Notes.* — 
Saturday Review. 

AeBclxylus. Pi-hik lln m Yiiul.n i. S- |.|■•lll TIi.'Im^, -A;-!.- 
momnon.-- ronino.'-EuiUL'Hnk.'' pluin.v' ’/.i* If A. I’alryJW. 
Euripides. AIv-imUm. i. --TTii'iiiilyLu't TP - aba. — Baecbae. 

—Ion. ,i|i .1 l(.iiiil'tFiirens.—-Andro- 

iiiiichc.-— 111 nil p. ' . 5b F. A. I’nley, M.A., Lti.D. 

Homer. Iliad. Book I. By F. A. Paley, M. A., LL.D. Is. 
Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus. — Oedipus Coloneiis. — Antigone. 

— Kleotra.— Ajax. By I. A. Paley, M. A,, LL.I). 

XonophoLi Aniib.iHis. In 6 vols. By J. E. MeUniisli, M.A., 
Ausinlanl. Ol.inhiuil MjiMLornli f i. T.'-n’. In- 

Hcllcuies, Hook i. Il»y J. !■. i ill, M.A., B.D. 2s. 

Hollonics, Book H. By L. D. Dowdall, M.A., B.D. 2s. 

Cicero. De Senoctuto, Do Amicitia, and Epistolss SeleotsB. By 
G. Long, M.A. 

Ovid. Fasti. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. In S vols., 2 books 
in each, 28. each vol. 
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Ovid. Selections. Amores, Tristia, Horoidcs, Metamorphoses. 

By A. S, Macleanos M.A. 

Terence. Andria.— Hanton TimorumGnos.---Phormio.-- -Adolphoe. 

By professor Wagnor, PI1.D. 

Virgil. Professor Conington’s edition, in V2 vols. 

‘The handiest as well as the soundest of moduni OLlnionM.' 

Saturday ifeuiouj. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series of Classical Texts, a7inotated hywell-hnowa Scholars. Cr.Suo. 

Aristophanes. The Peace. By B. A. Paloy, M.A,, LL.D. 4i>*. Cd. 

The Acharnians. By F. A. Paloy, M.A., LL.D. 46*. 6 d. 

The Frogs. By F. A, Palcy, M.A., LXi.I). 4s. M. 

Cicero. The Letters to Attious. Bk, I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. By B. Shilleto, M.A. 7th 
Edition. 6s. 

The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 3rd 

Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, 
by the Eev. L. D. Dowdall, M.A., B.D. 8«. Cd. 

Book XXII, Edited, (fcc., by Eov. L. B. Bowdali, M,A., 

B.D. 8s.6cl. 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. By W. Wagner, Ph.B, 
1:1 li K'lirici'. .ti. 6d. Ohoii]» Innn doth, ‘is. 6d. 

Tht rh.odo. Ihh Edition. By W. AVagner, Ph.D. 5s. U 

The Protagoras. 7 th Edition. ByAV. Wayto,M.A. 4s. 6 d. 

The Euthyphro. 3 rd Edition. By G. 11. Wells, M.A. 3 s. 

The Euthydomus. By 0. 11. Wells, M.A. 4s. 

The Bopublic. Books I. (fell. By G. H. AVclls, M.A. 3rd 

Edition. Ss. 6d. 

Plautus. TheAulularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5t]i Edition. 4s, C.d. 

The Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5th Edition. 4s. (]d. 

The Menaeohmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.I). 2nd Edit. ds.Cd, 

The Mostellaria. By Prof. E, A. Sonnonsebein. 5s. 

Sophocles. The Traohiniae. By A. Pretor. M.A. 4s. iUL 

The Oedipus Tyrannus. By B, H. Kennedy, B.D. 5s. 

Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.l). 3rd Edition. Is. 5(1 
Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2 nd Edition. 4 s. 5(1. 

Thucydides, Book VI. By T. W. Bongan, M.A., Fellow oi’ Si. 
Joiuji’B Ooiiege, Oambridge. $s. 64. 


CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

Acistophanis Comoediae. By H, A. Holdenif LL.D, Bvo. 51 vols. 

NuUjj, Tllustratious, and Maps. 238. 64, Plays sold sui»urnt('ly, 

G£e-.ar’s Seventh Campaign In Gaul, B.O. 52. By Bev. W. 0. 
Compton, M.A., ilofid Mantcr, Dover Oollog(i. 2ud Edition, with Map 
and lllustiatioiiB. Grown 8yo, 4». 

Calpumius Sioulus. By H, 0, Keene, M.A. Oioto 8vo. 6». 
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Oatiilliis. A New Text, with Critical Notes and Introduction 
by Dr. P. Poolnop 

Corpus Poetani I «'« J.^dlnonn ill Kdilrd by Walker. 1vol. 8vo. I85. 
Livy. The first five Books. By J. Prendevilfe. New Edition, 
rovif^od, and ilio uotos in pfi'oat part rewritten, by J. II. Freese, M.A. 
Books I., II., III., IV., and V. Is. 6d. eaoli. 

Lucan. The Pharsalia. By 0. E. Haskins, M.A., and W, E. 
Ileitland, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ms. 

Litcretius. With Commentary by H, A. J. Munro. 4th Edition. 
VrtiH. I. and II, Introduction, Tost, and Notes, 18s. YoL HI. Trans« 
Iji.tion. 6 r. 

Ovid. P. C'viiii i Nanom's }1 oroides By A. Palmer, M.A. 8vo. 

— P. Ovidii Nasonis Ars Amatoria et Amores, By the Rev. 
H. Williamfl, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

Metamorphoses. BookXni. By Ohas. Haines Keene, M.A. 

2s, (id, 

Epistolarum ex Pontoliiber Primus, ByO.H.Ke8ne,M.A. 3®. 

V I’o p(n’ i,i an. Box /’Lwolii rroportii Oarmina, By E« A. Paley, M« A., 

S-L I). tiro, Mlothj r>'<. 

Enx Proportii EJoniaram. Lihri IV, Reoensuit A. Palmer, 

.S'jf’ron'iTich’i liidividnm Trmitatis juxta Dublinnm Socius. 

•'Vjiji. Mio. :{'i. (mK. 

Sopnoclcn. Tho Oedipus Tyraimus. By B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Richard 
Bhilleto, M.A. Book I. 8vo. 6«. 6<i. Book 11. 8vo. Ss, 64. 


TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &e. 

AesoliylTis. Translated into English Prose by E. A. Paley, M.A., 

LL.D. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 

Edition, Port 8vo. 5s. 

Colpurniiis, Tho Eclogues of. Latin Text and English Verse. 

d’r iinlsdinu by E. J. L. Hoott, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Sssculare. In English Verse by 
J. Oonlngton, M.A. 11 th edition. Pcap. 8vo. 3.s’. 64. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Ooning- 

ton, M.A, 8th edition. 3s. 64. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 2nd Ed. 7s. 
Pmdontius, Selections from. Text, with Ver-'^^o Translation, In- 
tfoductkm, Av' , by Uio Tit'v. F. 8t. J. Tb iv. Onu^n 8vo. 7s, 64. 

Oovlipu*^ By Ji)r. iscrmoly. Is. 

— The Dramas of. Rendered into English Verse by Sir 
(hiorfJTO Yotmp^, P*!rt., M.A. 8vo. 128. 64. 

1‘her'C’iliui. In f'laglioh Verso, by 0, S. Oalveriey, M.A. 3rd 

Edition, Orown 8vo. 78. 64. 

‘IVa^ndatlona into English and Latin. By 0. S. Calverley, M.A. 

PoBt Bvo. 7 r, 64. 

TiTj'i 3 la 1 ,Wnir}inLo 1 hi'di;ih,Latin, and Greek. ByE.C. Jebb,Litt.D., 

il. (Oil, Lilt. I) , siTid W. E. CuiToy, M.A. Soi'inid Edition. Ss. 

FMk'r 'i'vuif., Hsvo Mdogiv* Poelaram Anglicomra m ijatinumet 
Oraifum convos’t'fw. By 11. A. Iloluen, LL.D. 8vo, Vol, II, 4s. 64. 
Sabrinac Coroil-^ in Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis 

ft. Ill - ' II' nn/i Ti. Viii Fioribu-; Lej^endis. Fourlli Edition, thoroughiy 
b-siviM'd ’umI ln'iM t iiiijiyil Large post 8vo. lu.'i. 64. 
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LOWER FORM SERIES. 

With Notes and Vocabularies, 

Virgil’s JSneid. Boole I. Abridged from Ooningtoa’s Edition 

■Witli Vocabulary by W. F. Jt, Sbillotio, Cul. 

OsBsar d© Bello C3*allioo. Books I., IT,, and IIT. With Notes by 
Ocorgo Long, M.A., and Vocabulary by W. V, 11 Sluni-1,(>. r>,l. <,acb ^ 

Horace. Book I. Maoloano’s Edition, Vocabularv bv 

A. H. Domnia. Is. 6tl. 

Frost. Eologj® LatinsB ; or, First Latin riojuling-Book, with English 
Notes and a Dictionary, By tbo late liov, F. Fro.it, M.A, Kew Edition 
Eoap. 8 yo. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Veys©-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexa- 

TnclciM aud rontainotor'i. Now Edition. Ecap. 8vo. 2s. Koy (for Tutors 
only), 5.1. 

Analecta Q-woca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, 

llM'.'Iiiib Notes, n.ud a T>uii i4ni:u y. Now Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Wei la. Talcs I’or Latin Prose Composition. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Q. H. Wollft, M.A, 28. 

Stedman. Latin Vooabnlanos for Hopotition. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. 2nd Edition, rovlRod. F(*ap. 8vo. l.s. 6ct. 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. Fcap. 

8vo, Is. 6d. 

G-reek Testament Selections. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 

with Notes and Vocabulary. Fcap, 8vo. 28. 6d. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Accidence. By the Eey. P. Frost, M.A. 1«. 

Latin Versidoatlon. Is. 

Nol.d'iUn QnKJclRm ; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
InTi'iibir UM'k Vtsibii and Blomontary Greek, Latin, and French Con* 
ubiiciion. Sildiliorj. Is. 

Elohmond Bnles for the Ovidlan Distich, (ifeo. By J. Tate, M.A, Is. 
The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1«. 

Greek Verbs. A CnbdofM.i of Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By 
J. S. Baird, T.O.lb M li iiiion. 28. Cd. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. Now Edition. 1#. 
Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 

Baird, T.O.D. New Edition, by W. Q-. Euthorford, LL.B. I«. 

Greek Aooideno©. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. Now Edition. Is, 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

See also Lower Form Scries. 

Baddeley. AuxBia Latina. A Series of ProgrosHivo Latin 

Exercises. By M, .1. B, BimIiIhIct. Af.A.. r.n J. 1., Arcblonco. 

5tb Edition. 28. ran H. .',ih lulilion. 2.. I.ty to P:n t 11 , Lbt. (><?. 
Baker. Latin Proso Lbi LoikIoti SLulKuiU. By Arthur Baker, 
M.A. Ecap. 8vo. 2s. 

CturcH. Lalto Prosa Lessons. By Ptol. Ohnroh, M.A. 9th 

Edition, leap 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

CoBiias, Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, 
6d hatin School, Newport, Salop. 7th Edit, leap. 8vo. 

— Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. With Ex- 
anuuation QucBtions, 6th Edition, leap. 8 yo. 28.64 
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OolHns. Unseen Pnpors in Greek Prose and Verse. With "Ex- 

amination QuGstioiH. .'JmI Kdition. Foap. 8vo, 8s. 

... Easjr Translations firom Nepos. Osesar, Oieero, Livy, 

&c., for RotranRlation into Latin. Witli Notes. 2s. 

Compton. Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. By 
tlio Roy. W. 0. Compton, M.A., Hoad Master of Dovor Oollogo. 3s. 
Clapin. A Latin Primer. By Rev. A. 0. Clapin, M.A. L<?. 
Frost. Eclogee Latin® ; or, First Latin Reading Book. With 

Notes and Vooabnlary ))y the late Rev. P, Frost, M.A. Now Edition. 
Fcap. 8 VO. Ls. (H. 

Materials for Latin Pimo Composilion. By tlic laLo Bov, 

P. Frost, M.A. Now Edition. i'V'ip Svf> 2.. lC('y (for l^!. 

Materials for Gronli: Pjoao Composition. Now I'Mition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Key (for TuLors only), As. 

Harkness. A Latin Grammar. A. irartnoss. Post 8vo. 65. 
Holden. Foliorum Sllvula. Part I. PaMsfigos for Translation 
into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. By If. \. llol.lon, M..D. I2tli Edit. 
Post 8vo, 7a. 8d. 

Foliorum Sllvula. Part II. Select Passages for Trans- 

lation into Latin Lyno and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Ed. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Foliorum Centiiriae. Select Passages for Translation 

into Latin and Greek Prose. lOth Edition, Post 8vo, 8s. 

Jebb, Jackson, and Currey. Extracts for Translation in Greek, 

Lii,t m, uiid By R. 0. Jebb, Litt. D., LL.D., H. Jackson, Litt, D., 

iiiid \V E. C'liMi'y, M.A. 48. 6d. 

Key. A Latin Grammar. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 6th 

Thousand. PostSvo. Ss. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. 16th Edition. 

Post 8vo. 3.8. 6d. 

Mason. Analytical Latin Exercises. By 0. P. Mason, B.A. 

4tb Edition. Part I., Is. 6d. Part 11., 28. 6d. 

Nettlcship. Passngos for Translation into Latin Prose. By 

Prof U. Ncttksrthip, M.A. 3s. Key (for Tutors only), 4s. 6d. 

‘Tbc mtioduetion ought to be studied by every teacher.^— -Gitardf an. 
Paley. Greek Particles and their Gomhmations according to 
Attic Usage. A Short Treatise. By F. A. Poloy, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
Penrose. Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy bX-cici^cs m. By the Rev. 

J. Penrose. New Edition. 2s, (Key, 3s. 6d.) 

Preston. Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A, 

5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 64. 

Pruen. Latin Examinallon Papers. Ci)iiipi isnig Lowoi-, lUiihllc, 
and Upper School Papers, and a number of Woolwich and Sandhursc 
SiMiidni.b' T'v C. G. Pruen, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 

SoHgor. Fuciiioia. An Elementary Latin Book on a new 

prinoiplo. By the Eev, J. L. Seager, M.A. 28. 64. 

Stedman. First Latin Lessons. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to the Shorter 

Latin Primer and Vocabulary, Crown Svo. Is. 64. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter and 

Revised Latin Primers. With Voeabnlary. 3rd Edition. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notanda Qusedam. Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on 

n«riiiii(.ii Rub •< iiri-1 Tdi.iUiH. Fcap. 8vo. 18.64. With vocabulary 2s. 

l.'irsi. Gnvk Lr-s-sons. [T/i /urj'iinf/ioj/. 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. lVu]> 

8vo, Is. 64. 
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Stedman. Easy areelc Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 

« ^ , , , - ^ ^ preparai'/ow, 

Greek Yocabnlaries for Repetition. Reap. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Tkackeray. Anthologia Groeca. A Selection of Greek Poetry 
with Notes. By F. St. John Tliackoray, Sth Edition. lOrno. 4s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Latin Poetry, from 

Naivins to Boethius, with Notes. By Eev. P. St. J. Thackeray, kh Edit. 
16nio. 45. 6d. 

Donaldson. The Theatre of the Greeks, By J. W. Bonaklson, 
D.D. lOtli Edition. PostSvo. 5s. 

Kmi'IiH. y. Till! Mv’lla’h'i'v (‘f Greece and Italy. By Thomas 
I n-liil-v nil I' if •' ■ I hy L. Schmitz, Ph.J)., TjL.D. .Is. 
Mayor, A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J, B. 

Mayor, M.A. 3rd Edition. Grown 8vo. 4.5. Gd. 

Teuffel. A History of Roman Literature. By Prof. W, S. 
Teuffel, 5th Edition, revised hy Prof, L. Schwabo, and translated by 
Prof. Q-. 0. W. Warr, of King’s College. 2 vols. moclintn Svo. 1.58. each. 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By O. Pendlebnry, M.A, 6th Edition, 
M i ! ’ . 1 ri O' /•*•.( n.'**' . 2s. 6(J. each. Part2oou- 

lii.i.n.InO I..' ‘ X \ I m tutors only, 7s,6d. not. 

.n ' *7 ‘"'Mil, M.| '....il nil .1 . Ill, l»l • |i Il.il.i 

llT.- ■-'‘■Pir'.W ill' 1. I, \\ .iMi. I .f.. A| It Ii, ( !. Ill' iIm.iiihi, 

MerclinntTuvlois’, ''ii'i • i'll" pii ■ l. ! .|i. 1 1 , 'hi.n i Inn , 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A, 4th 

Edition. Gfl. 

Euclid. Ni‘V»ly translated from the Greek Text, with Supple- 
mentary Pioiio iImi'h, Obiii'lcM fii fl.Milin'l I V, fiMil niiiin ti’iiis 

Exercises. By ll'X n“" l\'ii'bli>(i. M \ , lli.nl M i .i.'r of n-ii n mn (',d|, 
Barbados. Kdiin.n, Unvi'i.i, wiili .SMniihin niid .M-limvini i.mn! 

Grown Svo. 4a. 64. 1C<'V, for tiiluiii ^iiil\, -f'-i. ii"l 

BookI Iji. I Ui'dlfM 1. 1.) 1 1 1. ... 25. Cd, 

Books I. and II. ... l-* d.l. | It.i.ilvi 1 1 1 mill fV. Is. Cd. 

Euclid. ExeroiseB on Euclid and in hlncJiun Geometry. By 
J. McDowell, M.A. 4th Edition. 6a. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. ]\T. Dyer, M.A., and Rev. 

E. H.Wliit<'OTnbo,M.A.,AK‘iipj,nnt M:i‘diTri, KfoM Oollogo. 2a<l Edit 4« Gtl 
Plane Trigonometry. ByRev/i\ G.V^vyan^M.A, 3rd Kdit. 8.s.6d 
Elementary Analytical Geometry. By Bov. T. G. Vy vyaii, 

C I ft the iivcss. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. 

Conics. The Elementary Geometry of. By C, Taylor, B.D. 7th 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By G. Taylor, D D 45. 6d. 

SoUd Geometry. By W. S. Aldie, M.A. dth Edit, revised. 6». 
Geom(,''’c': Opiic-!. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 3rd Edition. 4*. 
Rigid Dimrr.icfl. I!y W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4«. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett, M.A.,D.O.L. 5 th Ed. 6». 
Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, So.D„ E.E.S. 2nd 
Edition. 105.64, 

Heat An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.O.L. 5tb 

Edition, revised iiiul enlarged, ds. 64. 

Elementary Physios. Examples in. By W. Gallatly, M.A. 4». 
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Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, Sc B FES 

Edition. 4s. Gd. Key 5s. aotn 

Hydromeohamcs. By W, H. Besant, Sc.D., F.K.S. 5th Edition 
Part I. Hydrostatics. Ss. 

Elements of Applied Mathematics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A. 


Mathematical Examples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., Eton Odiese* 
and E. Prowde Smith, M. A., OEeltenEam College. 6s 
Mechanics. Problems in Elementary. By W. Walton M A 6s 
Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H Beffant* n 
F.E.S. 2ml Edition, enlarged. Grown 8vo. 5s. “besant, be.D., 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students. 
Arithmetic. By Rev.C.Elsee, M.A, Fcap. 8vo. 14th Edit *3* fid 
By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3 a 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers Bv 

J. Watson, M.A. 7th Eduion, uw.«,d. ByW.P.Goudie B KS 
Algebra. By the Bov. C. Ei hoc, M. A. SthEdS? S. 

ProgicsHive CourRo of Examples. By Rev. W F 

M'afiolnnjl.M A., and E. Pi owdo .Smith, M.A. 4th Edition. 3s* 6d With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. ■ 


Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main M a 
6th Edition, revised. 4s. » • . 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant Sc D 
8th Edition. 4s. 6cl. Solution to the Examples. 4s. » • . 

Enunciations and Figures Separately, is. 

Statics, Elementary. By Kev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit S$ 
Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Apnen- 
dis; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J.H. Evans M A 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyvyan. 6th Edit. 4 a 6ii 
Greek Testament, Com {union to the. By A. C. Barrett MA* 
■■I'i I'.»|..8 vo. 58. ' 

Bo( h i-i Conmvion Pra j'or, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 

on the. By W. G. TTuniiiln v, E.T) t*th Etbtioo. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6cl 
Music, Text-book of. By Profot^Hor H. C. Banister. 15th Edition 
revised. 5s. ’ 

Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt 

Mna. Doc. Dublin, 12th Edition, revised. 3s. 6d. * 


ARITHMETIC, the two foregoing Series.) 

Elementary Arithmetic. By Charles Peiidlclmry, l\r A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, St. Paul’s School; niul W S.' Rcml, F If (? « 
ARSiHtant Master, Christ’s Hospital. ‘With 25i)0 Mramphri, WVitteii and 
Oral. Grown 8vo. Is. 6d. With or without Answers. 

Arithmetic, Examination Papers in. Consisting of 140 papers 
each containing 7 questions. 357 more difficult problems follow. A ool- 
h'ctioii of icciiot Public Ev.iiiiinnt'oa Pirn'i-h are appended.' Bv c" 
Pondliibuj V, M A. 28. 6d. K'*y, foi M hU-ih only, 5s. ^ 

Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and Compound). By 

W, S. Board, * D. |..ii 1.. i. i Mill.- .m .i . i. 

Oandidates foi m ■ .i HiIi .ii. nii'i ii s, . 

a2 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping Papers, set at various PuWio Examinations. 

Collected and Written by T. Modlrarst, Lectoer on Book-keeninff in 
the City off .. T 

A Text-Bool' or 111! l‘Mri(‘i|»i^ ■. .md I’nKiif-- (ii Book-keeping. 
By Profess"'' \ '' i..ii, It..'--*., ' -V' • "‘"i' I OoUeg'e, Cirences- 
ter. Oii. t '■ h.' 

Double I'.niiy KlufiiiiiUAl. By B. W, Boater. 14th edition. 

Pcap. 4to. 38. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping, combining the Theory and 
■pi 1 . 1 1 . . . .11. ®iiecimens of a set of Books. By Phillip Orellin, Account- 
iFii I 'i >' " I- 3s. 6d. 

EC'Oh-kL'(.rjini: for Teachers and Pupils. By Phillip Orellin. 
01 o^^'u bvo. 1.). 6d. Key, 2s. not. 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Euclid. Books I.-YI. and part of XI. A New Translation. By 
H. Deightoii. ('See p- 8.) 

The ilefiTiitioriH of, with Explnnal.iotifl and Exercises, 

and an Appendix of Exercises on tho I’list liooU. By R, Webb, M.A, 
Crown 8to. Is. 6d. 

Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 

liiiriiJni V .8olu'ohs Ac. By Braithwaito Arnett, M.A. 8vo. <!«. 6d. 

— ~ TIk' Kitst Two Books explained to Beginners. ByO. P. 

Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. T'bap. 8vo. 2s. 6cl. 

!*]ie Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Eev. 

J. Brasse, D. ■ ' Eoap. 8vo. Is. Without the Eigures, BL 

Exercises on i ■«* '-j McDowell, M.A. (See p. 8.) 

G-eometrioal Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. (See p. 8.) 
geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D. (See p. 9.) 
Elementary Geometry of Conics. By 0. Taylor, D.D. (Seep. 8.) 
An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geornf'ti’y of ConiOB. 

Bv , Ti fj , M<i !■' ..f=*i ,r.>hii’i< Coll., C'liiil). ISs. 

An iiUroducUon to Auulyiiial Plane Geometry. By W. P, 
Tarnbull, M.A. 8vo. 128. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. Ids. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. AJdis, 
M..A. 4fch Edition revised. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, D.Sc. 
DemySvo. [New JUdition Freparvng^ 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry. By Eev. T. G, Vyvyan. 3a. Cd (See p. 8.) 
Trigonometry, Elementary.- By J. M. f", r r , T\r A , ji i nl Bev. B. H. 

Whitcomhe, M. A., Asst. Masters, Eton Ceil' t' ' '.''''P-y*) 

Trigonometry, Examination Papers in, By G. IT, Ward, M.A,, 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d* 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, Fcap. 8vo, and 

BditioB. 3s. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A., 
D.O.L. rjtli iMlition. Oro'vmSvo. 6s. 

Dynamics, Itifrid. By W. S. -Addis, M.A. 4#, 

Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, So.D.,F.B.S. lOr. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M-A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A 8rd 
Edition. Domy 8vo. IGs. 

Structoal Mechanics. By B. M. Parkinson, Assoc. 

Crown 8vo. Gd. 

Elementary Mechanics. Stages I. and II. By J. 0. Horobin, BA. 

Is. 6d. oacb. ZStage III. ^preparing. 

Theoretical Mechanics. Division I. (for Science and Art Ex- 
aminations). By J. 0. Horobin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2?. 6d. 
Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, So.B. Cr.Svo. 16th Edit. 4s. 6d. 
Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., P.B.S, 
8yo. 6th Edition, reYiBOd. Parti. Hydrostatics. 5s. 
Hydrodynamics, A Treatise on. Vol. 1 , 105 . 6 d. ; Yol. II., 125 . 6d. 
A. B. liRHPdt, M.A, J\E.S. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
A. li. BmiHot, M.A., PJl,S. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Physical Optics, A Treatise on. By A. B. Basset, M.A., E.B.S. 

’ Demy 8vo. 1G«, 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4th 

Edition, 'te. 

Double Refiraotion, A Chapter on Ercsnel’s Theory of. By W, 8. 
Aldifl, M.A. 8vo. 28- 

Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., P.B.S. 2nd 
Edition, 58. 

Heat, An Elomontary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.O.L. 
Crown 8vo. Gtli Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination Papers in, By 
W. M.A. 48. 

Hewton’s Prinoipla, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and tho Hinth and Eleventh Seotions. By J.H. Evans, M.A. 6th 
Edition. Edited by P.T. Main, M. A. 4s. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M,A. 
3'Viij). 8 VO. cloth. 6th Edition. 48. 

Mathcm atical Examples. Pure and Mixed. By I. M, Dyer, M, A, , 

and II. Tiowdo rirmlh, M.A. 08. 

Bur© Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Pacts and Formulm in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M,A. Poap. 8vo. 2s. « ^ ^ 

Elementary Course of Mathematios. By H. Goodwm, D.D, 

6th Edition. 8vo. 168. 

A Collection of Examples and Problems in Arithmemc, 
Al'^rbia, (loonioti V, ho{i!uitiims,Ti ipnimmitiy, O-iim- Sf-clj-iiM, McidriiiWf’, 
&(■:., witli AufawJrs. By Kev. A. WiJuhj. 20Lli Tlioiisiiiid. bs. Sd. 
Koy, lOs. 6d. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A Series for use in Schools^ with English Notes, grammatical and 
easplanatoryi and renderings of di^ult idiomatic expressions, 
Fcap. Qvo. 

SoMllers’s Wallenstein. By Dr, A. Bncliheim. 7th. Edit. 5s. 

Or the Lager and PH'(i()l<»TuIiii, Hd. 'W‘:in(’inti)iii’H Tixl, *!i. 

Maid of Oilriva". I^y Dr. W. Waj'ruir. \ il FAh. Is. 6(Z, 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastnor. .{id Mdilion. Is. 6d!. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
B. WSIM. New Ndition, Eovised. la. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 5tli Edition. Is. 6(J. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. 
Aventures de T6i6maque, par Ftoelon. By 0. J. Belille. 4th 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine, By F.E. A.Gaso. 19th Edit. Is. 6d. 
Kcciola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr.Dubuo. IGth Thousand. Is. 6d. 
Lamartine’s Le TaiUeur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By 
J, BoieUe, 6tli Thousand. Eoap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Bev. A. 0. Olapin, M.A. 

Ecap. 8to. 13th Edition. 2s. 6d. Key to ExoroiBos 3s. 64. 

French Primer. ByBev.A.C. Olapin, M.A, Fcap. 870 , 10th Ed. Is. 
Primer of French Philology. By Bev. A. 0. Olapin. Fcap. 8to. 
6th Edit. Is. 

Le Nouveau Tr6sor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M. B. 8. 19th Edition. Poap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

French Papers for the Prelim. Army Exams. Collected ‘by 
J. F, Davis, D.Lit. 2s, 6cl. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. Oompiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 4th Edition. Crown 
8to. 2s. 6d, Key. 5s. 

Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. 3s. 

GOMBEBT’S FBENOH DBAMA. 

Being a Solcctiou of the host Tragedies and Comedies of Moli^re. 
Kacino, ConHullo, and Volume. With Argmnenta and Notes hy A. 
Gomborl. Now Ediiion, revised hy F. B. A. Gasc. Foap. Svo. la. eaohj 
8ewd, 6d. OONTUNTS. 

MoLibiTB :“-Le Misanthrope. L’Avuro. L<' Bourgeois Gontilhoinmo. Le 
Tartnffe. Le Molade Imagniaire, IjOh Keieiiien Savantoa. Ijob Fourhencs 
do Soapin. Les Pr^oieuses Ridicules. L'Boole des Femmes. L'Boole des 
Mans. Le Mddecin malgrd Lui. 

Ra-CTiti: Phddre. Esther, Athalio. Ipliigdnio. Lon Plaideuxs* La 
Thdhaide; ou, Les Fibres Ennemis. Aiulromuqne Biitanriicwn. 

P. OoMSMLM Le Oid. Horaoe. Oinua, J*olyoii«lo. 

VOI.T4IW8J— Zaire. 
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17. E. A. GABO’S FREHCH COURSE. 

First French Book. Crown 8vo. llGtli Thousand. Is. 

Second French Book. 52nd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books, StliEdit. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

French Fahlos for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 16th Thousand. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaino. 18th Thousand. Fcap.Svo. L. 6d. 

Histoires Axnngantos ot InstrucliTes. With Notes. 17th Thoii- 
Bjwid. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. . 19th Thou- 
sand. E’eap. 8vo. la. 8d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5tliEd. Fep. 8vo. 8\ 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, Selections from 
the i»oat Epfflish Proso Writors. 21 b{, ThouB. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Key, 6s. 

prosatours Contomporains. With Notes. 11th Edition, re- 
viflod, 12iiio, Ss. 6(L 

Le Petit Conipciffncn ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children, 
14ili Fjdition. 16mo. la. 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
49feliTIiotisaiid. 16mo. 2s. 64. 

Modern Frcnch-Enr.hsh and Enghsh Fionch Dictionary. 5th 
Cn!. Harrovi^, Rng:by, Westminster, 

fib rowtiil jury, fl.atlloy, &.c. 

The ABC Tourist’s Fronoh Interpreter of aU Immediate 
Wants. By F. E, A. Gaso. la. 


GERMAN OLASS-BOOKa 

I /[alcrlnl s for G erman P. < • i- - C -m n } )/ .* ■ 1 1 i . ■ o By Dr . Buchheim. 

lU.li Kdiiion. Fcap. 48.64. ''"j'. ). ‘ni-l Parts III. and IV., 

Goothe’s Faust. Parti. Text, Hayward’s Prose Translation, and 
NoicH. Edited by I)r. Buohhoim. 6«. 

German. The Candidate’s Fade Mecnm. Five Hundred Easy 
Scnt(rticos and Idioms. By an Army Tutor, aioth, Is. For -'1 rw y k'/r<nm, 

Wortfolgo, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Words in 
Gorman Hontonoos. By Dr. F. Stock. Is. 64. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
GlainnandP, HollMUUer. 6th Edition. Fcap. 28.64, 

A German Primer, with Exercises. By Rev. A. 0. Clapin. 

2ud Edition. Ifl, 

Kotssobue’s Der Gefangene. WithNotesbyDr.W. Strombeig. Is. 

German Examination Papers In Grammar and Idiom. By 
B. J, Moricli. 2iul Edition. 2s. 64. K ey for Tutors only, 6s. 

Italian Primer. By Rev, A. 0, Clapin, M.A. Foap. 8vo. 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

The Elements of the English tianguago. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

2Gt'li Edition. Uovisod by J. V. Piu'h, O-Lit.* M. A.. PosfcSvo. 4*8.61 
The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. Bv 
E. Adams, PI 1 .D. lOtli Thousand. Pcap. Ktc^o. Is. 

A Concise System of Parsing. By B. E. Adams, B.A. is. 6d. 

Comparative Grammar and Philology. By A. 0. Price, M.A. 
Assisi.ant Mantor at Looda Grammar Bchool. 2s. 6d. *’ 

Examples for Grammatical Analysis (Verso and Prose). Se- 
lootod, &o., hy P. Edwards, Now edition. Oloth, 1«. 

Questions for Examination in English Literature- With brief 
hints on iho study of Eufflinh. By Profossor W. W. Hkcat, Litt.D. Grown 
8vo. 28. 0(i. 

Ten Brink’s History of English Literature. Vol. I, Early Eng- 
lish Liicraturo (to Wiolif). Timi'il'ilfd by II. M. Konnody. 3.s. 6d. 
V(»l. 11. (Wiclif, Chaucer, K!nlic>-(. !)i .inin., tteiiaisHance), TrauRlatod bv 
W. Olarko Bobinsoii, Ph.D. 38. Od. 

Hotes on Shakospoare’s Plays. By T, Duff Barnett, B.A. 
MinstrMMrii Nronr’-i Is. j Julius OiiSAxt, 1«. ; Henry V,, Is. • 

Tii'mit'it, 1.1. ; t'iTacbeth, Is. j MisticuANT oe Venice, Is.; HamXjET, Is, ; 
liToiiAin) n.jl'i ; Kino John Is.; King Lear, Is. ; OoRioLANtrs, Is, 


BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Edited for use in Schools, with Introduction and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. 

Lamb’s Essays. Selected and edited by K. Deighton. 

Byron’s OhUde Harold. Edited by IT. G. Keene, C.I.E., T-Ton. 
M.A. Oxou., Pollow of Calcutta ITniv., Author of ‘Manual of French 
Literature,' &o. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by P. Hordern, 
M.A. Oxon, late Director of Public Tufliruction in Burma.' 

Massinger’s A Hew Way to Pay Old Debts. Edited by K. 
Deighton, 

Burke’S Letters on the Regicide Peace. I. and II. Edited by 
H. a Keene, O.I.E. 

Johnson’s Life of Addison. Edited by E. Byland, M,A. 
Johnson’s Life of Swift. Edited by E. By land, M.A. . 
Selections ftom Pope. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited by T. Duff Barnett, B.A. 
Loud. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited by T. Duff Barnett, 
B.A.I,oiia. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. Edited by T. Bull Barnett, B.A. I.ond. 

Browntag’s Strafford. Edited by E. H. Hickey. With Intro- 

dnetion by S. K, Gardiner, LL.D. 

Others to follow. 
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GRAMMARS, 

By 0. P. Mason, Fellow ol Univ. Coll. Ijonto* 

First Notions of Grammar for Yoting Learners, Foap. 8yo, 
75l1i ihonsaud. Bovipcd anil enlarged. Olotli. Is. 

First Steps in Bnglisli Grammar for Junior Classes, Demy 

ISmo. 54tli Tliotisand. Is. 

Outlines of Englisli Grammar for the Use ol Junior Classes. 
87tTi Tlionsand. Crown 8vo, 2fl. 

English Grammar, inolnding the Principles of Grammatioal 
Analysis. Sltli Edition. Id-llrd Thousand. Cro^m Sro. Ss, Qi. 
Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. 25, 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises, 49th 
to 53rd Thousand. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. Is. 
Code Standard Grammars. Parts I. and II., 2d, each. Parts III., 
IV., and V., 3d. each. 

Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, c£:o. By Jos6 Eickard, 
Park Lano Board School, Leeds, and A. H. Taylor, Rodley Board 
School. lioods. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A SyUabio System of Teaching to Read, ctonhljiin.' SI’* ’'dvan- 

tagosof the ^Phonic ’ and the* Look-and-Say’ .““'V s' -m. -'''o. Is. 

Pruotioal Hints on Teaching. By Eev. J. Menet, M.A, 6th Edit, 
roTiBod. Crown 8vo. paper, 28. 

Test Lessons in flotation. 4th Edition. Paper cover, l5. 6d, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 

The Student’s Manual of PoyolioloCT and Ethics. By F. Ry- 

iniid M A. lattt Scholar of -1. dfln ( t.”* Cambridge. Specially 

adiM'*'"' '"' E'--"'"'' K.niri SiMb lidiiion, with Lists ol Books 

for M '!■ !■ Ill , iii'l I'*' iiiiiMiii'.n r.ip* m. •>!? •"?. 

Ethics ; An Introductory Manual for University Students. By 
P. Bylaml. M.A. Sa. Cii 


MUSIC 

A Text-book of Music. By Henry C. 

„,ud IM llir llioiil VouliiiiYof Mnsio. 14ih Edition. 5s. 

Lectures on Musical Analysis. Embracing Sonata Form, Fugue, 
’ Ac. rUu!4i!i1,cd i)y I, ho Works of tho Classical Masters. By h. U 
IkmiMtiT. Hiul Mditum, revised. 7s. Gd. i. 4 . xi, 

A Concise History of Music, from the Commencement the 

oSau K,a U, U... li."o For th. use 0 tto 

Bov. IL 0. 1501111 vi'i Uinil,, Mils. Doc. Dnbim ^ , 

Loudon; 

Edition, I'evifiod to dato (1893), 3s, 6a, 
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GEOLOGY. 

Student’s Handbook of Physical Geology. By A. J. Jutog. 
Browne, B.A., JT.G.S., of tho Oflolopticsil Sotvo.t of Bu.crlaiul n,n'l ■W'lton 
With Humorous Diaptrams and lUustrations. Bud Kdition, rcivi3o,l''iiui 
miicli onljirgotl. 7fi. (id, 

* Should bo in tlio hands of ovory toanhor of . . rl. . ■ , * 


* A vory nsoM book, doalinf? with (aoolopfy fi on. 


.i-' n iKil ,./ f './/f.iiiioi] 
•! l-lr.i 1. .1 Ml, .* 


Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukos- 

m , . . - n. , Tl .\ . n n T nmnorous I)ui/' i- 1 m . in': THii 1 1 .i 1 1, ,ii i Or ’ 

‘ > i>. ,i Ml. 1 1 ...! woll o\-ocut( 3 d.*“-./nnj/)M/ 

The Building of the British Isles. By A. J. Julios-Browno 
B.A., B.G.S. A Study in aoo^rnphical Bvolution. With Maps. 2iid 
Edition, revised. 78, Gd, 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Eilited by Sib H. Tbtjbman Wood, Secretary of the Society of Arts, 
Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, P.B.S. 5s. 

Glass Manufacture, By Henry Chance, M.A.; H.J. Powell, B.A.‘ 
and H. G-. Harris, ds. 6d. ’ 

Cotton Spinning. By Biohard Marsden, of Manchester, 4th 

Edition, revised. 68. Gd, 

Chemistry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof. Bonodikt, and Dr. 

Knecht of Bradford Toolinioal Oollogo. 2nd Edition, onlarprod. 6s. Bd. 
WooEen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor 
Eoborts Beaumont, Tho Yorkshire Oollogo, LeodB. 2nd Ed'ition. 7s, Bd, 
Silk Dyeing. By G. H. Hurst, P.C.S. With numerous coloured 
specimens. 7s. Gd. 

Cotton Weaving. By B. Marsden- [Prrparino. 

Bookbinding. By J. W. Zaelmsdorf, with eight plates and many 

illiiHtralioTiB. Ss. 

Printing. By 0. T. Jacobi, Manager of the Chiswick Press, 6 , 9 . 
Plumbing. By S. Stevens Hollyer. 5 . 9 . 

Soap Manufacture. By W. Lawrence Gadd, P.IG., F.C.S. 59 . 


BELL'S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

The Farm and the Dairy. By Prof. Sheldon. 2s, m. 
Soils and their Properties. By Dr. Bream. 29 . Qd, 

The Diseases of Crops. By Dr. Griffiths. 29. 6 d. 
Manures and their Uses. By Dr. Griffiths. 29. Gd. 
Tillage and Implements. By Prof. W. J. Malden. 29. 6 d. 
Fruit Culture. By J. Clical, F.B.H.S. 2®. 


Specially suitable for Agrmiltural Classes, 

Praciical Dairy Farming. By Prof. Sheldon. Beprinted from 
‘Tho Farm and the Dairy.’ TUutil, rated, la. 

Practical Prait Growing. By J. Olioal, F.R.H.S. Reprinted 
from ‘ErmtOtature.* Illustrated* Is, ^ 
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HISTORY. 

Modevn Euiopo. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2na Editioa, revised and 

ijoutinuod. 1; volw. Demy 8vo. 21, 128. 6d. 

Tlie Decline of tlie Koman Republic. By G. LoDg. 5 vols. 

8 vo. 5 s, eaoli. 

Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. Collected 

and Traiiclatcd liy Emortt E. Henderson, I*li.D, Small post Svo. 5s. 

Tlio Intermediate History of r. Army and Civil 

Service Candidates. ByH. E, Am iii,m \ . Crown 8vo. Ob. 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Pearson. Folio. 3ri 

Edition revised. 318. 6d. 

England in tbo Fifteenth Century. By the late Bev. W. 

Denton, M.A. Domy 8vo. 128, 

History of England, 1800-46. By Harriet Martineau, with new 

and copious Index. 5 vols, Ss. 6d, each, 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 9th 

Kdition, revised. 8vo. Is. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
i'.ditiou„ vS voIh. 7 s iid, each. Oheaper Edition, S vols. 6s. each. Abridged 
Kdition, 1 vol. <ls. (M. Mary Qnoon of Scots, 2 vols. 6s. each. Tudor and 

Stiiiii L 6... 

History and Geography Examination Papers. Compiled by 

0. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

For other Eisiorkal Boohs, seo Calalo<ji(>o of Holm’s Libraries, sent free on 
application. 


DiCTIONARSES. 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIOTIONAET of the 

I’lii'IMi L.ni| 11. I/O IiK'IndiLg Sticniifio, Tioliuieiil, 
ji.iil lolilii.il Wiixl'i mill Tci ms, wilh llieir Sipiii- 
liciil 11,11 Finnum i itioiin, Mtj'inologio.', Altei ii'ilivo 
.S|nliiii- , !)■ I ivjii.ioiiii, Synonyms, and numerous 
il [ill 1 1 .il i \ o i.iin'l .il if Mill, vritli ' 1 1 i"iii‘ oil II ill!" Ill, rill \ 

A|'|i' mill I ouid' 'wt.iii ]i.lge "il lilii .ti .il.iori.i /,iiiii|i>"l 
and oiaHHiiuxt, I'-n-ii'iiii' tiio woric a Conn'iM’B 
I.IIll.Alt^ AIil. hi K'NH Ml’ ItoEEENOE-BOOK. Nm 

,-(l!/i,.ji (1 '.III) 'rii-iiii,i/lil\ revised and enlarged 
umi, I till .11 jiorvision of JSoali Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

I \’wl. (.11 ih iM/;es, 3500 woodcuts), 4to. cloth, Sis. fid.; half calf, 2/„ 2.s. ; 
half inwHia, 21. 5s, ; calf, 21. Ss. ; full slioop with p.iLont maigiual Imlcx, 
21, B«. f or in 2 vols. cloth, 11. 14s. ; half russia, 21. 18s. 

FrospoaUms, with speoimen patjes, sentjree on application. 

Bingo’s Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
n'i.in»’lat,e(l iioiu the 4th Corman edition by J, F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 
(LfMifl.), (Jj uwu 4to. half buckram, 18s, 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By 
F. W, A. (luBC. 5ih Edition, llovisod and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Xii UBJB Ai' EAiaww, Euuby, BjiREWSnxmx, &c. 

Poohot Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 

By F. IS, A. Case. 4Uth Thousand. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. fid. 
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DIVINSTY. 

Bx iHi Mil Bm. B. H. Soeitbnkb, A.M., BL.I),, D.O.L, 

Nonmi Tesfcamentum Q-raoe. Editio major. Boiag an enlarged 
Edition, contaiiimg’ tlio Readings of Bwliop WimtooLt and Dr. Hort, and 
those adopted by the Revisers, &c. 78. (id. [Foi oi/icr Mitkns m page 3.) 

A Main Introdiiotloii to the Oritioism. of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facaimilofl from Ancient Manuscripts, dsth Edition, revised 
by Bov. E. Miller, M. A. 8vo, [In the press. 

Codex Be»» Oantabrigiensls. 4to. lO*. 6d. 


The New Testament for English Eeaders. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Voh I. Part I. Srd Edit. 12.s. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. lOs.dd, 
Vol. II. Part I. ihid Edit. IGa. VoL II. Part II. 2iid Edit. Ids. 

The G-3?00h Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. L 7th 
Edit. 11. 8s. Vol II. 8th Edit. 11. 48. Vol. III. 10th Edit. IBs. Vol. IV. 
Part 1. 6th Edit. 18s. Vol i V. Part II . 10th Edit. 14s. Vol IV. 11 12s. 

Oompaalon to the Greek Testament. By A. 0, Barrett, M.A. 

6th Edition, revised. Reap. 8vo. Ss. 

Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, By 

Rev. E. Miller, M.A. Crown 8vo. 48. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &o. 
By the Ul. Ruv. ,T. J, Stevvarii ’=’o'o\.’ao, D.D,, Bishop of Worcester. 8vo. 
Vol. 1. Stb Edition, IBs, Vol 11. 8i.h Edh. hh. 

Abridged for Schools. 7ih Edition, Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

IBttsto^ of the Articles of EelSgion. By 0. H. Hardwick. Srd 

Edition. PostSvo. Ss. 

Histo]^ of the Creeds. By Bev. Professor Lumby, D.B. Srd 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 64. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 

With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 58. 

Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the Use of English 

R( m Tniiht,j)ii‘»Mn,f 11.. i.£ Common Prayer. By the Rev. 

Kilwiifd guil(aly,o, i\i.A. Oiovi! i^vo. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Ooiujiion Priy^or,. By Bov. W. Q. Hiunpliryo B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Biuall Pont 8vo. 28. 6a. ; Cheap Edition, Ih, 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 

Apostles. By Rev, W. Denton, A.M. Now Edition, 7vol8, 8vo. 08. each, 

Notes on the Oateohism. ByBt. Bev. Bishop Barry. 9th Edit. 

Ecap. 28. 

The Wlnton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Tea^ of the Church OateoMem. By the late Bev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Cloth, 38. ; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Xnstruotion. By 

Rev. M. F, Sadler. 43rd Thousand. 2«, 6d, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

A Berks of Heading Boohs designed tofadlitate the aequisition of the power 
of Reading hy mry young Children. In 10 mis. clothe M, each. 

ThoBO with an asterisk have a Frontispiece or other Illustrations. 

*Tlie Old Boatkouse. Bell and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 

*Tot and tke Cat. A Bit of Cake. The Jay. The 
Black Hen’s Nest. Tom and Ned. Mrs, Bee. 

♦The Oat and the Hen. Sam and Ma Dog Bedleg. 

Bob and Tom Beo. A Wreck. 

♦Tiie New-born Bamb. Tke Bosewood Box. Poor 
Fan. Bhoep Dog. 

*Tb 0 ‘Two Parrots. A Tale of the Jnbileo. By M. E. 

Wintio. 9 Illustrations. 

*T}iQ Story of Three Monkeys. 

♦Story of a Oat. Told by Herself. 

The Blind Boy. The Mute Q-irL A New Tale of 
Babes in a Wood. 

♦Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 

♦Gull’s Crag. 

*Th 0 Lost Pigs. 

Syllabic Spelling. By 0, Barton. In Two Parts. Infants, 3d, 
Standard I., 3d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL READING BOOKS. 

By M. J, Barbington Ward, M.A. With numerous Rlustratiom, 

The Child’s Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Home 
Tuition. 6d. 

The Map and the Compass. A Eeadiug-Book of Geography, 
For Standard I. No-w Kditiou, rov^aed. Sd. cloth. 

The Bound "World, A Beading-Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. How Edition, revised and enlarged. lOd. 

About Flngland. A Boadiug-3ook of Geography for Standard 
III. With numorouM 1 UuHtratious and Coloured Map. Is. 4d. 

The Child’s Guograpliy of England. With Introductory Exer- 
ota on the iij d.itili IrtluK jiud Enn>iro, -svith Questions. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 

By J. 0. Horobin, B,A., Principal of Homerton Training College. 

Stage I. WitH numwouB Illusiratwas. Is. 6(i. 

Stage II. With nwmerou Blwiralmis, Is. 6d, 

SteKollI. [Pr^pownff. 
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BELL'S READiNQ-BOOKS. 

FOE BOHOOIiS ANB PAROOHIAB LIBEABIBB* 
Pofll Svo. Strmgly hmni in cloth, 1«. each 


*Adventoe3 of a Donkey. \ 

*Lif 0 of Columbus. 

^G-itom’s German Tales. (Selected.) 

♦Andersen’s Danlsb Tales. lUusIsrated. (Selected.) 
♦Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

♦Great Englislmen. Short Lives for Young Children, j 

Great EngUshwomen. Short Lives of. \ 

Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. I 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) ByMrs.Gatty. 1 
Lyrical Poetry. Selected by D. Munro. j 

♦Edgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) 

♦Scott’s Talisman, (Abridged.) / 


SuitahU 

Jw 

Siaudurd 

III 


Standard 

IV. 


♦Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, B.N. Abgd. 

♦Dickens’s Little Nell. Abridged from the * The Old 
Oxjxiosity Shop.* 

♦Oliver Twist, By Charles Dickens. (Abridged.) 
♦Masterman Ready. ByOapt. Marryat. Ulus, (Abgd.) 
♦Gulliver’s Travels. (Abridged.) 

♦Arabian Nights. (A Selection Rewritten.) 


\ 


Stmdmd 

r. 


/ 


♦The Yicar of 'Wakefield. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) 
♦Boblnson Crusoe. IlluBtrated. 

♦Settlers 3n Canada, By Oapt. Marryat. (Abridged.) 
♦Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 


Standards 
> VhS 

^ ni. 


♦Life of the Duke of Wellingtonij withMaps and Plans. 
♦Sir Roger de Ooverley and other Essays from the 
Tales of the Coast By J, Runoiman, Sji^ectator.^ 


* These Yohmes are HVmirated^ 


Uniform with the Series, in limp cloth, 6d. each 


Ehakeftpeare’s Plays. Kemble’s Reading Edition. With Es- 
plaEAtory Notes for School XTse. 


JULIUS CiESSAB. THE MEROHANT OB VEKIOE. KING JOHN 
EENEY THE EIETH. MAOBETH. AS YOU LIKE IX, * 



BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

A New Series, edited fi)r use in Schools, with. 
IntroducticMis and Notes. 

Crown 8vo. 

* I'hesc useful III mil il . u un. .humi ."!» well 

names ni ilu flu 'fH '■ mficieal ^u.uiuitee tii unt' reaiktrs wf ihr 
scholarly care with whh'h the work nn ihr whole has Iweft dune. The vnjuiues ;nr 
well pnntcU on guoil paper aiul neatly uml strongly hfuuid in They will 

certainly be fomul very tiscfwl.’-“7n«mr/ Ktfm a/ftm. 

‘ This e.vcdlem series of » arcfuHy selected and well edited test # . , For ptu'* 
poses of class work and exaiiHuaiious we dowlit whether there |s a liettet.'"— 
Jufticattmtil Timis. 

* LAMB’S ESSAYS, Selected and Edited hy IC 

Dkichton, late Erincipul of Agra ('ollege. js. Sewed, 2 a; 

^BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, Edited hy IL CL 

Kkkne, M.A., CELL, author of *A hfiunial t>f French 
Literature,’ kc, j.v* 61/. Also (htntos f. and II. sepuralely ; 
Sewed, Lt; 9 </. 

*BYRON’S SIEGE OF CORINTH, ICditcd by 1>. 

Hordkrn, late Director of ruhlit: IiWructioa in lUtriiia, (b/. ; 
sewed, lu 

^MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME- 
Kditcd by l\ IIordkkn, 2.v. 6(4 Sewetl, Ln ^4 
^MASSINGER’S A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD 
DEBTS. Kditctl by K. DmttHTON. p. Sewetl, 
^BURKE’S LETTERS ON A REGICIDE 

PEACE. L and iL Edited by ILL. Kkknk, M.A., CLK. 3 ^. 
Sewed, 2s, 

^MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, Edited 
by K. DEiGirroN. 2 s, 64 Seweit, nr. t>4 
♦SELECTIONS FROM POPE* (Containing Essay 

on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, Temple of Fame, Whnlsor h’urcst. 
Edited by K. DnudiTON. 2a. 64 Scwetl, Lf, 9<4 

** A capital selection, ably annotated.’— AhwVtc. 

^GOLDSMITH’S GOOD - NATO RED MAN. 

Edited by K. OKliiUTON. [In ike press, 

♦GOLDSMITH’S SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 

Edited by K. Drujiiton. [in ike fresw 

V Tub Goou-Natpkbp Man and .S«it SToorn to C‘MN<,noot will atgo ki bonud 
together in one velunir, 

♦DE QUINCEY, SELECTIONS FROM* THE 
ENGLISH MAIL COACH and THE REVOLT OF 
THE TARTARS* EtUted by Ckch. M, Ikiuunv, M.A,, 
Principal of Victoria C'ollege, I’ulghat. (/;/ ike /Vv u, 

*T/iese volumes arc spcoiaily adapkd ta ike retjuifemenis 

of Indian Htudmts, 
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^MILTON’S PARADISE LOST- Books 

and IV., each separately. Edited by E. G. Oxknham, M.A., 
Principal of ElpHnstone College, Bombay. [Fnfarm^’. 

*SHAKESPEARE»S HENRY Y. Edited by Cecii. 

M. Barrow, M.A. [PjrJ^arfn^, 

^SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER. Edited by J. 

B. Bilderbeck, B.A., Professor of English Lilcnilure, Prosidoncy 
College, Madras. [Pref>arif{i;\ 

^MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited by 

Cecil M. Barrow, M.A. lPjr/>anXi;'. 

JOHNSON’S LIFE OF ADDISON, Edited by 
F. Ryland, M.A., author of ‘Chronological Outlines of English 
Literature,’ ‘The Students’ Handbook of Psychology, ’ &c. 2s, 6it 

JOHNSON’S LIFE OF SWIFT. Edited by F. 

Ryland, M.A 2s, 

JOHNSON’S LIFE OF POPE. Edited by R 

Ryland, M.A. 2 a 6(1 

JOHNSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. Edited by R 

Ryland, M.A, 2 s, 6d, 

‘The notes are full, much patient and discuinitiatlng care having been displayed 

ill iM' ii'>, T< hi' "I I'll iii"ii .iM-1 I * (ei« i.n*. i-. their original sources. Not only 

-nuU M', liiiii'l'Ui r. iliis «'ill Much profit from the perusal of these 

volumes, which may be regarded as notable additions to Johnsonian literature.'— 
Joumctl of Education. 

BROWNING’S STRAFFORD. Edited by E. H. 

Hickey. With Introduction by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 2s. 6 d 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited 

by T. Duff Barnett, B.A. Lond. 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Edited by T. Duff Barnett, B.A. Lond. 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST, Edited by T. 

Duff Barnett, B.A. Lond. 2s, 

These volumes are specially adapted to the reqtiirements 
of Indian Students, 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 



